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prehensive meaning of the word, be termed complete and 

finished when he bids farewell to his alma mater and 
launches upon the career which he has chosen, and to which he 
sincerely desires to be a credit. On the contrary, it is only then that, 
ina larger sense, his education begins. The school can do little more 
than equip him properly for the important and arduous task of self- 
education that confronts him, with its insistent demands, as he 
passes over the threshold of the seminary or university, and is for 
the rest of his earthly existence enrolled in the great school of life, 
where the taskmasters are very exacting and competition is extremely 
keen. It would be a fatal and perilous delusion to imagine that the 
processes of learning, habit formation, study, instructive reading, 
mental training and moral self-discipline are confined to the school 
room and that they can be dispensed with as soon as the door of the 
school closes behind us. 

The professional man, unless he is satisfied quickly, inevitably and 
irretrievably to fall below the recognized standards of his calling, 
is faced by the imperative necessity of keeping up his studies and of 
adding continually to the store of knowledge which he has acquired 
in his student days. It is impossible for man to maintain a cultural 
level to which he has risen by dint of great effort, if he does not con- 
tinue to strive ; the moment he ceases striving he begins to slip down 
to a lower plane. It seems to be an absolute and universal law of 
life that there is no standing still, but that there is either progress 
or retrogression. In the realm of the spiritual and the intellectual, 
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N O man’s professional or general education can, in any com- 
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this law is even more pronounced. Knowledge that is not steadily 
augmented and replenished actually decreases. It becomes uncertain, 
halting, unreliable and defective. Gaps appear and shallow places 
multiply. The fresh waters retreat more and more and only murky 
pools and stagnant puddles remain. Knowledge, like water, must be 
continually refreshed. 

But besides, science makes progress. The sum total of human 
knowledge grows with great rapidity. Incessantly it advances, 
Only by persistent application can one keep abreast of the new dis- 
coveries that push further away the boundaries of human ignorance. 
One who does not keep himself well informed of this progress will 
soon find that his methods have become antiquated, and that he is no 
longer capable of competing with the more alert members of his 
profession. He will not be able to offer his clients the best profes- 
sional service, and the result will be that they will eventually desert 
him for a man who progresses with his profession. It is quite plain, 
and requires no elaborate argument, that a professional man who 
fails to familiarize himself with the almost daily increase of knowl- 
edge in his department will soon be positively unfit to exercise his 
profession. That is the heavy penalty which he will have to pay for 
failure to keep up his studies. 

It is for that obvious reason that teachers, physicians, social 
workers and other professional men take supplementary courses after 
their graduation and that, with great inconvenience to themselves 
and at a heavy sacrifice of time and money, they attend summer 
sessions at universities and frequent extension lectures during the 
year. But no one in our days will think that he is able to hold his 
intellectual position without continuing his studies after the com- 
pletion of his college or university course. The intellectual capital 
accumulated during the school days, if not wisely increased day by 
day, would very speedily vanish and leave the unfortunate possessor 
in a state of spiritual destitution, which, because induced by pure 
indolence and lack of vision, would gain him no pity or sympathy, 
but earn for him scorn and contempt. 

What is indispensable to the professional man is also, to a degree 
at least, necessary for the priest. His education is not finished when 
he leaves the seminary or the university. The seminary course is 
too brief and too crowded to cover exhaustively the vast fields of 
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theology, philosophy and the cognate sciences that constitute the 
intellectual equipment of the priest. Hardly more can be done than 
to name the tools that must be used in the acquisition of knowledge 
and to suggest methods of study that will aid in the work of self- 
improvement. The real study that gives insight, comprehension, 
and understanding comes only after we have been thrown on our 
own resources.” 


THE Prisest’s HELPs TO SELF-CULTURE 


Other professions have their continuation courses to aid them in 
the acquisition of new knowledge and to assist them in their efforts 
at intellectual self-improvement. For the priest no such courses are 
provided ; in this matter he is left to his own devices. Yet, for him 
also intellectual self-improvement is none the less an imperative law. 
Of course, in his case the necessity is not as urgent and as compel- 
ling as with the other professions. For this fact two reasons may 
be assigned. 

The priest is not mercilessly and ruthlessly driven and goaded on 
by competition as are the members of other professions. If he does 
continue the work of self-improvement after he has turned his back 


1In confirmation of what has been said we quote Cardinal Dougherty, who 
in a recent address to his seminarians pointed out to them the need of con- 
tinued study after ordination: “During your stay in the seminary, you are to 
acquire a love of books and studious habits, so that when you go out on the 
mission, you will not only retain what you have learned here, but even enlarge 
upon it; thus we shall have not only a pious, an active and energetic priesthood, 
but also a clergy like the old French clergy, learned in the law of God and far 
surpassing the laity even in secular knowledge. Do not think that, when you 
go on the mission, you can put your books on the library shelves and let the 
dust gather on them. You do not finish your studies when you leave this 
institution. The seminary is but the vestibule of life in the priesthood.” (The 
Catholic Standard and Times, June 16, 1923, Philadelphia.) The argument is 
so self-evident that it needs no further corroboration; yet we adduce another 
witness of no mean authority. Cardinal Gibbons writes: “I do not hesitate to 
say that the priest who aims at being thoroughly equipped for the ministry 
must be a habitual student from the period of his ordination. No matter how 
successful he may have been during his theological course, a little reflection 
and observation will convince him of the imperfect and insufficient fund of 
knowledge he had then acquired. He had simply learned how to learn. The 
foundation was laid; the superstructure is the work of his whole life. No 
conscientious lawyer or judge is content with the legal lore gained before his 
graduation. Why, then, should a priest be an exception? To make no 
Progress is to go backward, because we easily forget what we have learned 
unless our mind is replenished by renewed application. The most fertile field 
will yield only weeds and briars, if not diligently cultivated. An indolent and 
unstudious priest may abound in speech, but it will be superficial and uninstruc- 
tive. A teacher who fails to keep up his studies is on the highroad to mental 
bankruptcy. His notes will go to protest, or to speak more plainly, the people 
will silently protest against the reproduction of his old stock in trade.”—“The 
Ambassador of Christ.” (John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 1896.) 
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on the seminary, it is not because the material exigencies of the 
situation coerce him, but from supernatural motives and from ab- 
stract intellectual interests. Consequently, the priest’s efforts along 
these lines are much more laudable and are deserving of higher 
credit, since these ideal considerations carry with them less compul- 
sion than reasons of material expediency and practical utility. In 
spite of this fact, we do not think that the clergy as a whole neglect 
the work of intellectual self-improvement. 

The demand of professional self-improvement of the clergy is not 
as imperative and urgent as in the case of other callings, because the 
professional knowledge of the priest does not become antiquated and 
useless as quickly. Theology does not change overnight. It is 
fairly standardized. Hardly anything new is added to the legacy 
of the past in the lifetime of a generation. Such absolute revisions 
and reversions as are common in other branches of human knowl- 
edge, especially in the experimental sciences, are unknown in the 
sacred sciences. Startling excavations and remarkable discoveries 
may throw interesting and instructive sidelights upon questions of 
exegesis or ecclesiastical history, but they rarely, if ever, lead to a 
far-reaching reorientation of these departments of sacred learning. 
No innovation of so radical a nature is likely to occur that the text- 
books from which the priest derived his information would ever 
have to be thrown into the discard as utterly misleading and useless. 
Rarely is the priest called upon to unlearn what he has been taught 
in the past and to relearn an entirely new theology. All that is 
required of him is to review what he has learned, here and there to 
expand it and to gain a deeper insight into its meaning. Hence, the 
elaborate schemes to which other professional men must resort are 
not necessary for him. The mental growth which in after-seminary 
days he must try to foster can be sufficiently stimulated by the per- 
usal of a well stocked and carefully selected library. Books will be 
the priest’s aids to self-culture. With these he cannot dispense. In 
fact, they are the more necessary since they are practically the only 
means of intellectual self-improvement at his disposal. 


THE Books OF THE PRIEST 


Books to the priest are more than tools; they are his companions. 
The book-loving priest enjoys safeguards that his intellectually in- 
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different brother is lacking. He also is surrounded with pleasures 
of a high type that will prevent him from stooping to indulge in 
enjoyments that are not in keeping with the exalted character of his 


state.” 
Discerning reading in many ways will render the ministry of the 


priest more effective and fruitful. It will add elegance to his con- 
versation and convincing power to his discourses. It will win for 
him prestige and extend the sphere of his influence. It will keep his 
mind active, his faculties alert and his wits sharp.* 


2 All ascetical writers who address themselves to priests stress the importance 
of reading. Thus, Cardinal Gibbons: “The reader will find in his books 
delightful companions to enrich his mind with the treasures of knowledge, to 
entertain and cheer him in his solitude, to console him in adversity, to counsel 
him in doubt, to support and strengthen him in temptation, to caution him against 
impending dangers, to rebuke him in his transgressions. . . . The surprise is 
sometimes expressed that clergymen can be content with their solitary mode of 
life. I am far from being advegse to society in its proper time and place; and 
yet I am firmly convinced that a Dyes who is attached to his books experiences 
a delight more exquisite, more healthful, and more enduring than the pleasure 
derived from social reunions.”—(L. c.) In like manner the Rev. Thos. 
O’Donnell, C.M., extols the advantages of reading: “But if a priest has no 
taste for books, what will become of him in times of ministerial inactivity? 
Idleness, the chief source of all mischief, will brood over him, darkening his 
intellect, blighting all his noble aspirations, and giving free scope to pursuits 
and pastimes of a low type. No matter how eminent he may have been at one 
time, an idle priest rapidly deteriorates. He loses caste. “The ecclesiastic,’ says 
the Abbé Dieulin, ‘who gives up study, becomes narrow and vulgar in his ideas, 
low in his sentiments, worldly in his tastes, rustic in his behavior, and ignoble 
in his manner of living; whereas he who continues to be a student is invariably 
characterized by a certain nobility of intellect and heart.’ Nowadays, when 
education is almost universal, when the daily paper is a sort of encyclopedia, 
when knowledge can be cheaply purchased in every market, anyone who comes 
forward as a leader of men and as an exponent of Christianity should be a man 
of large learning and of studious habits. Otherwise his mission will be a 
failure. His sermons will be dull and commonplace. His advice in the con- 
fessional will rarely rise above vague generalities. His presence in public move- 
ments will command no attention and have no influence. He will not be the 
equal of educated laymen. He will not be able to encounter clever enemies, 
much less to give a lucid exposition of Catholic doctrine on all the leading 
questions of the day.”—“The Priest of Today.” (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
Canon James Keatinge strikes the same keynote: “In addition, to study prop- 
erly so called, I would ask you to cultivate a taste for reading and a love of 
books. I do not hope that the habit of study will ever hold its own in ordinary 
men against the attractions which meet us in our mission life, unless it is shielded 
and fostered by a love of books. A taste for literature stimulates the mind 
and so keeps up that interest in intellectual life, that is of first importance if we 
are to keep up any pretence of study. Hence I claim that a taste for reading 
and literature generally, so far from being an obstacle, is a bulwark and a 
safeguard to our professional studies.”.—“The Priest; His Character and Work.” 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) Cfr. also: G. Lenhart—“Der Priester und 
sein Tagewerk.” (Mainz, 1920.) 

8 Secular writers, in a similar fashion, sing the praises of books and enlarge 
on their charming companionship. Channing enthusiastically says: “It is chiefly 
through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, and these invalu- 
able means of communication are within the reach of all. In the best books great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
ours. God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant and the 
dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true 
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THE SELECTION OF A LIBRARY 


Books, it need hardly be remarked, are not of equal value. The 
reading of some books would be little more than a waste of time, 
and as life is short, we cannot afford to squander precious moments — 
in the perusal of literature that does not with usury repay the limited 
leisure we spend on it. Consequently, the question of the 
choice of the books to which we will devote our time becomes one 
of paramount importance. It becomes the question of economizing 
time, a commodity of supreme value.‘ 


Here seems to be a vicious circle from which we cannot escape; 
for we are unable to pronounce on the merits of a book and to say 
whether it is worth reading or not until we have read it. We must, 
therefore, expose ourselves to the risk of losing our time, a risk 
which is the greater as there are so many books that are not worth 
reading. There is a way, however, of eluding this awkward dilemna. 
We can benefit by the experiences of others and only, or chiefly, read 
such books on which time has placed the stamp of approval. This 
will save us both time and much unnecessary expense.° 


levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am, no 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwell- 
ing; if the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, 
if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakespeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human heart, 
and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want 
of intellectual companionship, and I may become a cultivated man though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the place where I live.” 


- ‘Says Father O’Donnell: “Some books are to be tasted, that is read only in 
parts, others are to be swallowed, that is read but not curiously, some few are 
to be chewed and digested, that is read wholly and with diligence and attention, 
and many there are which should not be read at all. The great difficulty is to 
discriminate between books, to make a small selection out of the multitudes that 
swarm on every side. True books are not easier to find than true men.”—(L. c.) 
It is a great pity if a man is unwise or unfortunate in the choice of his books 
and habitually reads publications of inferior quality. “Few things,” says Lecky, 
“tend so much to impair a sound literary perception and to vulgarize the character 
as the habit of constantly saturating the mind with inferior literature.’ (“The 
Map of Life.”) 


Time tells the worth of a book. A book that survives a generation must 
have sterling qualities and deserves our attention. Book reviews can rarely 
be relied upon. The more glowing they are the more they must be distrusted; 
in all cases, they must be discounted to such an extent, that they have no prac- 
tical value. One who buys his books on the recommendation of a professional 
book reviewer is spending his money foolishly and is accumulating trash. 
But books upon which time has passed her verdict and placed her hallmark 
may be absolutely trusted to possess inherent and indisputable value. 

5 Discernment and good judgment must dictate the choice of a library or it 
will become a corrupter of good taste. “The student,” writes Mr. Grenville 
Kleiser, “should choose his books as carefully as he does his personal friends. 
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A STOREHOUSE OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


To save readers from the embarrassment of choosing and to mini- 
mize the risk of gathering worthless trash on the shelves of the 
library, from time to time collections of books are made up by 
experts in this line. A collection of this kind may, indeed, prove a 
boon to those who are less familiar with literature and who do not 
care to waste their time in a hazardous search after the best, only to 
find out that by some fatality of choice they have stumbled upon 
what is mediocre or inferior. Of course, it cannot be denied that 
such collections frequently are merely commercial enterprises and of 
comparatively small value. It is necessary, therefore, to ascertain 
who sponsors the undertaking and what principles have been fol- 
lowed in the selection of the books.® 

Recently a Catholic publishing house has undertaken to bring out 


It is not worth while to spend any time over a book that does not cause the 
reader to rise from it a better man.”—“How to Develop Self-Confidence” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York). 

The kind of books, not the number, constitutes and determines the value and 
the usefulness of a library. The Rev. Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., writes 
quite to the point: “The quality of the volumes, rather than their number, is 
the true criterion by which to estimate the comparative excellence or worth- 
lessness of different book collections; and a priest may possess a very admirable 
library although he owns no more than a hundred books. As efficient aids to 
genuine mental growth and literary culture, indeed, the Bible and Shakespeare 
are alone worth any thousand other books taken at random from the shelves 
of a great library; and though a man had no other volumes than these two and 
a good quarto dictionary, he would still possess both ample material for the high- 
est development of his intellectual powers, and the best models for the formation 
of a literary or an oratorical style.”—“Priestly Practice.” (University Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind.) With great profit we may again listen to Cardinal Gibbons: 
“The weapons of the Christian warrior are his books. Thrice armed and thrice 
happy is the priest who has learned to make a judicious selection of a few choice* 
books that are to be his daily associates, and who is not easily beguiled from 
their society by a multitude of others whose chief recommendation is often the 
charm of novelty. One trusty friend is more precious than a score of casual 
acquaintances. Works with ambitious titles and an attractive exterior are 
thrown on the market in such boundless profusion as to bewilder the unwary 
searcher after knowledge who, like a hungry man sitting before a variety of 
food, will be tempted to pass hastily from one dish to another at the expense 
of his mental digestion.”—(L. c.) 

® There are two kinds of books, those which present information and those 
which impart power. It stands to reason that one who seeks information will 
look for the latest and newest books. With inspirational books it is different. 
There the connoisseur will practically always prefer the older book, the newer 
one being rarely more than a rehashing and a diluted edition of the older one. 
The recent book generally says badly what the older one said so much better. 
But it frequently happens that the better book has to yield to a very poor sub- 
stitute. Habent sua fata libelli, Which we may translate, books have their 
reverses of fortune. An excellent book may be out of print and its place is 
usurped by one of very inferior merit, while the other one falls into unmerited 
oblivion. Now, it is to the credit of the collection referred to in this article 
that it makes accessible again a number of high class publications that had 
become scarce or that had been eclipsed by unworthy rivals. 
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a comprehensive collection of Catholic books, which, though not 
intended exclusively for the use of priests, will yet appeal to them 
in a special manner.’ In this collection only such books appear that 
have met with general approval and the merits of which cannot be 
disputed. The aims of the collection are not strictly professional, 
but broadly cultural. We are sure that the clergy will find this 
collection very helpful and thoroughly adapted to their cultural 
requirements. We think that we are rendering them a real service 
by bringing it to their special notice. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7™“My Bookcase” Series, Edited by John C. Reville, S. J., Ph.D. (Joseph F, 
Wagner, New York). The books admitted to this series will grace the shelves 
of any library. The series constitutes a vast storehouse of Catholic thought 
and, concentrated in such small space, it shows the wealth of Catholic literature, 
by many perhaps unsuspected before, but in this form easily and vividly 
visualized. The selection is sufficently diversified to appeal to a great variety of 
tastes and to satisfy all the cultural aspirations and the extra professional reading 
needs of the priest. 

8 The extra professional culture of the priest is of the greatest importance. 
It is only against the background of general culture that the professional train- 
ing will stand out with proper effect. We quote Dr. T. B. Scannell, who 
writes: “Our profession is one of the learned professions, or rather, a combina- 
tion of them all. In the pulpit we have to teach our people what they must 
believe and what they must do; in the confessional we have to perform the 
duties of both doctors and lawyers; in private life we are often consulted on 
questions of literature, history, and even art and science. This looks a formid- 
able list, but who is there among us who will not admit that it is a correct one? 
We must of course distinguish between professional and extra professional 
knowledge; the one is absolutely necessary, whereas the other is to some extent 
ornamental. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that extra professional 
knowledge is necessary for the complete performance of our sacred duties.”— 
“The Priest’s Studies” (The Westminster Library, Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York). 





WITH ISAIAS IN JERUSALEM 


By JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


We have already witnessed, in company with Amos, Osee and 
Micheas, the great social and religious disorders that existed in the 
kingdoms of Israel and Juda. In the North, Osee was still fulfilling 
his prophetic mission, with a State falling in ruins about him, when 
Isaias appeared as a prophet in the southern capital of Jerusalem. 
By birth, culture and ties of blood he was connected with the wealthy 
and ruling classes, but like Amos the herdman and dresser of figs, 
his sympathy lay with the oppressed and disinherited poor. Both 
these men conveyed the same social message, one to Israel, the other 
to his beloved Juda. 

Isaias began his mission as a young man about the middle of the 
eighth century before Christ, and apparently continued it for about 
half a century. During this entire period, he was a mighty power 
in his nation. Yet with all his wonderful gifts, natural and super- 
natural, he was not able to transform the hearts of his countrymen, 
so that God’s wrath might be averted from them. We have here 
but another striking illustration of the important fact in human his- 
tory, that no violence is ever done to man’s free will. He has bless- 
ings and curses set before him, but the ultimate choice, however 
God may counsel and may urge, will still rest with him. 

“I know that thou art stubborn,” Isaias was bound to tell his 
people towards the very close of his stupendous ministry in Juda, 
“and thy neck is as an iron sinew, and thy forehead as brass.” 

Merely outward reforms count for little, as the whole history of 
Israel and Juda make plain. There can be no true and lasting reform 
which does not begin with a change of heart, and is not based upon 
religious motives. Love of our neighbor, if it is to be genuine; to 
conquer selfishness, greed and class traditions; to seek the common 
good even at the expense of personal or group interests, must ulti- 
mately be prompted by the love of God. There is no other solution 
of the social problem. 

The kings under whom Isaias prophesied were variously disposed 


1Tsaias xlviii. 4, 
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towards the true worship of Yahweh. Ozias, known as Azarias, 
greatly contributed to the material prosperity of Juda and was gen- 
erally favorable to religion. But in his weakness he failed to destroy 
the high places in which the people continued their idolatrous sacri- 
fices, and finally sought to intrude into the priestly function. “And 
the Lord struck the king,” the sacred text tells us, “so that he was 
a leper unto the day of his death.”? After a long reign of fifty-two 
years he was succeeded by his son Joatham, who personally did what 
“was right before the Lord,” but apparently dared not attack the 
“high places” where the people continued their abominations. Achaz, 
his successor, was himself an abomination before God. He not 
merely burned incense to the idols, but made his own son pass 
through the fire, according to the atrocious Moloch worship which 
the Jews had taken over from the Phoenicians. While, therefore, 
the social evils continued under Ozias and Joatham, they were in- 
tensified under Achaz. Politically, he was forced to bow his neck 
to the Assyrians. 

From the last days of Ozias, and on through the rein of the suc- 
ceeding monarchs, could be heard the warning voice of Isaias, which 
none dared to silence. But a new era was to open under King 
Ezechias, of whom Ben Sira says: “Ezechias did that which 
pleased God, and walked valiantly in the way of David his father, 
which Isaias, the great prophet, and faithful in the sight of God, 
commanded him.* 

Under such guidance, King Ezechias destroyed the high places 
where the idols were worshipped, broke their statues in pieces, cut 
down the groves where superstitious rites were practiced, and finally 
demolished the brazen serpent which Moses had made, but which 
the children of Israel had converted into a god. After the fashion 
of the nations about them, they worshipped it as an idol, and burned 
incense before it, calling it by the name “Nohestan.”’ 

Of all the kings, the Scripture tells us, there was none like Eze- 
chias. “He stuck to the Lord, and departed not from his steps.”* 
Wherefore Yahweh was with him, and gave him success in battle, 
and even sent His angel to destroy in his defense the attacking army 


22 Kings (4 Kings) xv. 4, 5. 
8 Ecclus. xlviii. 25. 
42 Kings (4 Kings) xviii. 3-6. 
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of the Assyrians. When finally the hour of death came, God heard 
his prayer as the holy king, turning his face to the wall, pleaded: 
“Q Lord, remember how I have walked before Thee in truth and 
with a perfect heart, and have done that which is pleasing before 
Thee.” Another fifteen years were added to his life, and it was 
Isaias who brought to him the promise of Yahweh. 


Yet even with such a king and such a prophet, Juda was not 
permanently converted. Whatever betterment took place in the 


religious, moral and social life of the nation was again undone by 
Manasses, the son of Ezechias, who introduced anew all the pagan- 
ism and immorality which his father had labored so faithfully to 
extirpate. He set up altars to Baal and to the “hosts of heaven,” 
to Shamash, we may presume, the Babylonian sun-god, to the moon- 
god Sin, and to the various planetary deities. He made his son pass 
through fire, and brought back the other abominations for which 
the Jews had repeatedly been punished by almighty God. 

But now the prophecies of Isaias had ceased. It is not even clear 
that he lived into the time of Manasses, although an old tradition 
which we find recorded in the Mishna, describes him as having been 
slain by this king, under whom Jerusalem was filled “up to the 
mouth” with innocent blood.® The familiar account that he was 
sawed in two by the order of the impious king is preserved in the 
Targum and the Talmud. Many of the Fathers believed they saw a 
reference to this martyrdom in the words of St. Paul regarding 
those who in former days for bearing witness to God “were cut 
asunder.”’* 

To turn now to the preaching of Isaias. It is highly instructive to 
note that the young noble, in whose veins flowed royal blood, if we 
may credit the Jewish tradition that makes of him a nephew of 
King Amasias, began his public mission, like Amos the rustic 
laborer, with a strong social as well as religious appeal. Yahweh 
would enter into judgment with the ancients of the people and its 
princes, this scion of a noble line sternly told the proud and haughty 
leaders, for: 


52 Kings (4 Kings) xxi. 16. 
8 Hebr. xi. 37. 
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You have devoured the vineyard, 
And the spoil of the poor is in your house. 
Why do you consume my people, 
And grind the faces of the poor?? 


And in even stronger words he cries out upon Jerusalem: 


Thy silver is turned into dross, 

Thy wine is mingled with water. 

Thy princes are faithless, companions of thieves; 
They all love bribes, they run after rewards. 
They judge not the fatherless 

And the widow’s cause cometh not in to them.® 


Like Amos in Israel, so Isaias in Juda assigned no small share of 
the accountability for the robberies perpetrated upon the poor, to 
the women of his unhappy country. If the prophet was obliged to 
say of the poor in Sion that “their oppressors stripped them,” the 
reason for this heaven-crying sin was to be found in great measure 
in the extravagance and luxury of the wives and daughters of the 
rich. The lavish expenditures of these women, precisely as in Israel, 
called for ever greater extortion on the part of their husbands. The 
ornaments with which they decked themselves were purchased at 
the cost of the sweat and blood of the poor. These same excesses 
in turn helped to blunt the finer sensibilities of their men, and so 
ended in plunging society into a vortex of immorality and wanton- 
ness. None too bitter, then, were the caustic words of the prophet: 

And Yahweh said: 

Because the daughters of Sion are haughty, 

And have walked with stretched out necks, 

And wanton glances of their eyes, 

And made a noise as they walked with their feet, 

And moved in a set pace, 

The Lord will make bald the crown of the head of the daughters of Sion, 

And the Lord will lay bare their forehead. 

In that day the Lord will take away the ornaments of shoes, and little 
moons, and chains and necklaces, and bracelets, and bonnets, and 
bodkins, and ornaments of the legs, and tablets, and sweet balls, and 
earrings, and rings, and jewels hanging on the forehead, and changes 
of apparel, and short cloaks, and fine linen, and crisping pins, and 
looking-glasses, and lawns, and headbands, and fine veils. 

And instead of a sweet smell there shall be stench; 

And instead of a girdle, a rope; 


And instead of curled hair, baldness, . 
And instead of a stomacher, haircloth.® 


7 Isaias iii. 14, 15. 
8 Isaias i. 22, 23. V 
® Isaias iii. 16-24. 
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Keen irony and fierce wrath were put by God in the heart of the 
prophet as he thus pictured these women with their mincing steps, 
their silly fashions, their perfumes, charms and gauzy vestures, and 
their toilet boxes filled with priceless trinkets, paid for out of the 
pillage of the poor. But woe to them in the days of their captivity, 
swiftly approaching, when rope and scab and haircloth should 
replace their ornaments and beauty. 

Graft and bribery, as we have already seen, were common in 
Juda. “Woe to you,” the prophet inveighs, “that justify the wicked 
for gifts, and take away the justice of the just from him!”?° What 
opportunity did the poor man or the oppressed laborer have to obtain 
impartial justice under such conditions? Not merely were the 
judges venal, but the laws themselves were formulated to serve the 
interests of wealth. All this the prophet excoriated, mercilessly 
exposing it in its naked hideousness : 

Woe to them that make wicked laws, and when they write, write injustice, 

To oppress the poor in judgment, and do violence to the cause of the 
humble of my people, 

That widows might be their prey, and that they might rob the fatherless. 

What will you do in the day of visitation, and of the calamity which 
cometh from afar? 

To whom will you flee for help? and where will ye leave your glory?! 

Modern monopoly of natural resources, too, had its precedents in 
Juda, and in plain language Isaias arraigned the men guilty of it, 
showing the natural ugliness of the vile greed that underlies such 
proceedings, although in a commercial age success may often gild 
over every vice and make it worshipful. But there was no veil be- 
fore the searching eyes of the prophet, whose words, like hammer- 
blows, demolished false conventionalities and pretense. There was 
to be no pity for the men who were even then dispossessing the small 
landholders and farmers, reducing them to hirelings or perhaps to 
servitude : 


Woe to you that join house to house, 
And lay field to field, 
Even to the end of the place.12 


By the curse of God the palaces of these men should lie desolate 
and their fields sterile. Their unjust riches, leading to luxury, would 


10 Tsaias v. 23. 
11 Tsaias x. 1-3. 
12 Tsaias v. 8. 
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end in ruin: “Therefore hath hell enlarged its soul, and opened its 
mouth without bounds, and their strong ones, and their people, and 
their high and glorious ones shall go down into it.”** No mincing 
of words here. With these classes the prophet surely cannot have 
been popular. Yet neither did he spare the vices of the poor whom 
he loved with a truly Christ-like love. 


Before his mind and living in his heart was the image of the Mes- 
sianic King. How like the preaching of the Son of man, the Saviour- 
God, were those words with which he censured the hypocritical fasts 
by which the false leaders in Juda sought to win admiration and 
power for themselves, while neglecting the divine precepts of that 
charity which is the bond of perfection: 


Is not this rather the fast that I have chosen? 

Loose the bands of wickedness, undo the burdens that oppress; 

Let them that are broken go free, and break asunder every burden. 

Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the needy and harborless into thy 
house; 

When thou shalt see one naked, cover him, and despise not thy own flesh. 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy health shall 
speedily arise. 

And thy justice shall go before thy face, and the glory of Yahweh shall 
gather thee up. 

Then shalt thou call, and Yahweh shall hear; 

Thou shalt cry, and he shall say: “Here I am.”1¢ 


13 Tsaias v. 14. 


14 Tsaias Iviii. 6-9. In making this last quotation I am, of course, aware of the 
school of higher critics who would assign the later prophecies of Isaias to an 
unknown second Isaias. In fact even a third Isaias has been invented. 

The prime reason for such assumptions, which stand in stark contradiction 
to the tradition of all the ages, is in many cases purely rationalistic. Men take 
for granted that no such thing as prophecy is possible, or has ever taken place. 
The historic events, therefore, which Isaias so plainly foretold, are for such 
critics merely an evidence that the passages in question could not possibly have 
been written until the events themselves had happened. This is a perversion of 
the whole mission of the prophets sent by God. 

In plain opposition to these assertions we have the inspired words of the 
Scripture itself. Clearly Ben Sira says of Isaias: 

“With a great spirit he saw the things that are to come to pass at last and 
comforted the mourners of Sion. For ever he showed what should come to 
pass and secret things before they came” (Ecclus. xlviii. 28). 

The difference in style between the earlier and later prophecies are merely 
such as we can quite naturally expect without having recourse to the purely 
arbitrary invention of a “Great Unknown,” as the imaginary second Isaias has 
been called. We might as well invent an entire series of Shakespeare to account 
for the vast differences in style between the plays of this poet’s early, middle and 
later periods. 

As the Biblical Commission so well says in its decree of June 29, 1908, no 
solid arguments, whether singly or cumulatively considered, exist which can be 
said to necessitate the assumption that there were several authors for the books 
of Isaias. There is one Isaias, whom the Scripture calls the “Great Prophet,” 
and whose predictions of the Babylonic captivity were not more clear than his 
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Foreseeing with unclouded vision, in the light of the divine revela- 
tion personally granted him, the future Babylonian captivity, as an 
event present before him, Isaias addressed himself to the Jews 
mourning in that exile, and shared with them in anticipation the 
bitterness they were to feel, encouraging and comforting them: In 
future days those words were to be read by the very men in whom 
the divine predictions had been fulfilled and they were to come to 
them as a message sent from heaven. Josephus states that Cyrus, 
on reading the passage in Isaias concerning himself, was so im- 
pressed by the clearness of the prophecy verified in him that he gave 
permission for the return of the Jews.” 

Thus the great mission of the prophet continued to produce its 
results in future years, and we may proclaim him one of the world’s 
greatest social as well as religious reformers in the truest sense of 
that much misused word. 


wonderful predictions of the Messianic Kingdom of Christ. He is both prophet 
and evangelist. 

15 Josephus Ant. xi. 1, 2; Isaias xliv. 26-28, xlv. 1-4; Pope, “Aids to the 
Bible,” p. 334. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scnumacuer, D.D. 
The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter II 
(Concluded) 


The previous articles leave no doubt about the general attitude of 
early ecclesiastical writers concerning the question of the historical 
value of the first chapters of Genesis. How faithfully the inherit- 
ance of the Fathers was preserved by Catholic scholarship through- 
out the following centuries down to modern times may be illustrated 
by the interpretation of two authorities whose names, in spite of all 
later progress, will remain brilliant stars in Catholic Bible study, to 
wit: the Jesuit, Cornelius a Lapide (1637), the famous professor 
of exegesis in Louvain and Rome, and the Benedictine, Calmet 
(1757), the celebrated Abbot of Senones. 


CorNELIUS A LAPIDE! 


His opinion will be the more instructive as he is much inclined to 
exaggerate the “moral sense” of the Bible at the expense of the 
“literal sense.” 


THe “TREE OF LIFE” 


Concerning the question: quenam sit arbor vite, Cornelius offers 
a threefold answer :? 


1. Dico primo: De fide est fuisse hanc veram arborem. To make 


‘ it unmistakably clear what he understands under “real tree,” he men- 


tions expressly the theory against which his thesis is directed, i.e., 
the symbolical theory of Origen and his followers. And to give 
force to. his argument he appeals to factors which even to an his- 
torico-critical age should not seem superfluous, namely : 

a. the simplex et historica narratio Mosis, 

b. the general tradition of omnes veteres. 


Hec enim ab Hebreis vocatur lignum, hocque exigit simplex et 


1Commentara in Pentateuchum Mosis, etc., 1714. 


21. c., p. 69. 
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historica narratio Mosis, tta omnes veteres contra Originem et 
Eugubinum, qui putant arborem vite symbolicam fuisse, et symbo- 
lice tantum significasse et vitam et immortalitatem Ade, si Deo 
obediret, promissam.* 

2. His second answer is the conclusion of the former argument : 
This tree was not a “sign of life” (signum vite), but a real “tree of 
life,’ id est vivifica, causa vite, vitam conservans et prorogans. 


- He mentions four effects which this tree would have manifested ~~ 


in case of Adam’s obedience : 
a. to give a long life; hec arbor vitam fecisset longevam; 
b. to givea life of health, i.e. (vitam) valentem et robustam; 
c. to make this state of life permanent, i.e. (vitam) constan- 
tem, ut numquam mortem aut senium tincurrisset; 
d. to give a life of happiness, 7.e. (vitam) letam et hilarem, 
pepulisset enim omnem tristitiam et melancholiam. 


3. His third answer refers to the nature and character of this 
wonderful power of the “tree of life”. According to Cornelius this 
power was “not supernatural.” Dico tertio: Fuit hec vis et virtus 
huic arbori non supernaturalis. How he understands the contrast of 
supernaturalis is made clear immediately: Fuit illi naturalis, uti est 
vis medendi in alius fructibus et arboribus. Inde enim a natura sua, 
nativaque vi dicitur arbor vite. Ideoque post peccatum mansit huic 
arbori hec virtus, etc.”* The delicate question which troubled 
theologians before and after Cornelius: What happened to that tree, 
since it is not to be found on earth? is here passed over with silence. 

But he adds two corollaries, one about the manner in which the 
“tree of life’ manifested its power, and the other about the nature 
of the eternity attached to the eating of the tree. 

Concerning the manifestation of the tree’s power he observes that 
many say one eating of the tree was sufficient to procure and pre- 
serve a special life. Sicut enim, inquiunt, lignum sctentre boni et 
mali fuit arbor mortis et stipendium mortis, ita ut semel gustatum 
necessitatem moriendi adferret, sic e contrario arbor vite fuit pre- 
mium obedientiea, quod homines a mortalt statu ad immortalitatem 
transferret. Against this view he holds as “more probable” that 


3L.c., p. 69. 
*L. c., p. &, 
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one eating would have prolonged life, but not given immortality, and 
only the repeated eating thereof would have assured immortal life, 

In regard to the nature of this immortal life, he adds that not an 
@ternitas absoluta is to be understood, but (with Cajetan and Sco- 
tus) an @ternitas restricta, 1. e., ad aliquot annorum millia, donec 
Deus eum transtulisset in celum. He bases this theory of a restricted 
immortality of several thousand years on the observation that the 
Hebrew expression for in @ternum is lo olam, which means tempus 
longissimum, but not absolute eternity.° 


Tue “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND Evi” 


Cornelius rejects as a fabula the view that Adam and Eve were 
created without the use of reason, quasi infantes, and that the eating 
of the tree of knowledge should have given the usus rationis, quo 
scirent bonum et malum.® 

Nor is he willing to accept the opinion of Josephus, shared by the 
Ophites, that this tree should have had the power to strengthen the 
intellect, acuendi ingenium et prudentiam, and therefore should have 
received the name “tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 

As a sententia probabilis he would accept the idea of Rupert that 
the tree received its name in the sacred text by anticipation of the 
fact, which took place later, that the serpent promised this knowl- 
edge to the first parents if they should eat from the tree: per antict- 
pationem hic vocari arborem scientie boni et mali, que postea ita 
vocata est ex eo, quod serpens homini, si inde ederet, promiserit, 
licet falso et mendaciter, hanc scientiam. For this reason, he adds, 
God speaks to Adam after the fall ironically (irridens) : Ecce Adam 
quasi unus ex nobis, etc. 

As sententia probabilior, however, he maintains, that the tree 
received its name from God at the very beginning, and not later on: 
Non postea, sed nunc ab ipso Deo vocatam esse hanc arborem scien- 
tie boni et mali. For, he adds, there is no other name known for 
this tree.® ' 

As to the reason why the tree received its mysterious name, Cor- 


ol. cw @. 
2h. £. *% Ft. 
"5. fy Fi. 
kh. «oF. 
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nelius explains: The tree received its name tum ab ipsa destinatione 
Dei, tum ab eventu secuto, quem Deus previderat. As to the des- 
tinatio Dei he continues: God forbade, in order to test the obedience 
of man, the fruit of this tree. In case of obedience man was to be 
rewarded with happiness; in case of disobedience he was to be pun- 
ished with death. Destinaverat enim Deus, ad exercendam hominis 
obedientiam et arboris esum vetare, et, si homo obediens ea abstin- 
eret, justitiam et felicitatem et augere, etc. . . . Sin inobediens 
inde comederet, eundem morte mulctare. The eventus secutus was 
the fall of man, in which he learned by experientia viz. quid intersit 


inter obedientiam et inobeedientiam, inter bonum et malum.*® Hence. 
“good” is identical with “obedience”, and “bad” with “disobedi-) 
ence’. As we saw in previous articles, this argument was in favor, 


with patristic writers. 

Concerning the species of the tree, Cornelius does not commit him- 
self. It might have been a fig-tree, because after the fall the first 
parents took the leaves of this tree to cover themselves.”” 


THE FAtt A SIN OF IMPURITY? 


In view of some modern opinions, it is of interest that Cornelius 
denies any direct relation between the fall and a sin of impurity. He 
follows here the unbroken ecclesiastical tradition which unanimously 
considers the fall of the first parents as an act of disobedience. The 
concupiscentia, Cornelius insists, awoke after the fall, and after the 
fall of both. Only after both had eaten of the forbidden fruit did 
they become aware of their nakedness. Tunc enim totum hocce 
primevum inobedientie peccatum consummatum fuit.* He dwells 
on this point evidently for a practical ascetical purpose, as he indi- 
cates in the concluding remark: Fames . . . amica virgini- 
tatisest . . . saturitas autem castitatem prodit. In the light of 
this argument it becomes conceivable how later interpreters went so 
far as to disregard the principle of the first sin entirely and to 
regard the fall of man as an act of impurity. 

ot. & & 7. 


mE. Co B 71. 
17. ¢., p. 83. 
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CALMET”® 


It will be useful to complete the picture of the traditional exegesis 
of Genesis II by an exposition of Calmet’s interpretation. 


METAPHORICAL SIGNIFICATION 


It is interesting to observe also with Calmet the traditional in- 
sistence on the literal sense of the biblical narrative. He is aware 
that some interpreters hold the opinion that the “tree of life” and 
the “tree of knowledge” have only a metaphorical signification, to 
remind the first parents of the origin of their life from God and of 
their duty to use their mental faculties in obedience to God: ut iis 
admonentibus revocaret in mentem Adam, tenere se a Deo largiente 
vitam, atque collatam sibt mentem et sapientiam nonnisi in obse- 
quium Numinis transferrt oportere. He refers also to Philo’s alle- 
gorical explanation, according to which the “tree of life” signifies 
the pietas toward God, qua immortalitas anime confertur, whereas 
the “tree of knowledge” refers to the prudentia. Against these opin- 
ions he maintains emphatically that both trees are real trees with 
real fruit. “Ne sumat de ligno vite, etc.” satis insinuat fructum eius 
arboris non typum tantum, sed causam re ipsa tmmortalitatis conseri 
oportere. Et cum serpens Eve futurum pollicetur, ut post degusta- 
tum ex arbore fructum oculi eorum aperirentur, habebat utique pre 
oculis cibum ejus fructus plurimum ad sctentiam acquirendam col- 
laturum. Nec aliter loquentis verba percepit Eva, eundemque sen- 
sum Vviro suo insinuarit. 


THE TREE OF LIFE 


The tree of life is a real tree, the fruit of which prevents death. 
Vite arbor genus esse arboris peculiare creditur, vite et incolumitati 
hominis servande prestantissimum, ut quicumque de ejus arboris 
fructu degustaret, eximeretur a morte. With the theologians 
of his time, Calmet holds that the peculiar power of this tree was 
natural, while in patristic times we meet the opinion that this power 
was of a supernatural and miraculous character. The nature of the 
tree cannot be ascertained, since it does no longer exist, sive quod a 


12 Commentarius literalis, Venetis, 1714, p. 30 ff. 
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Deo eversa fuit, sive quod in diluvio interiit. Like Cornelius, he 
defends the theory that a repeated eating of the fruit was necessary 
to assure eternal life to Adam and Eve, but in a restricted sense. 
For, after a long time of happiness in Paradise, the first parents were 
to be transferred in alteram vitam immortalem, where there would 
be no need of a tree of life to preserve eternity. 


THE TREE oF “KNOWLEDGE OF GooD AND EvIvL” 


Calmet presents for this point of his treatise a compilation of 
various opinions, current in the history of interpretation, rather than 
his own view. Concerning the reason of the tree’s name he adduces 
the interpretation of some Fathers that the name may be taken in a 
metaphorical sense: Experimento (arbor) erat demonstratura, quan- 
tum differt etatus ille post crimen a priort innocentieé statu. To this 
he adds the later opinion of Rupert, Menochius, and Tirinus, that the 
title has to be understood in an ironical sense, quasi scilicet signifi- 
caret: Hec est scientie arbor, qua Demon fallendis hominbus, 
oblata spe scientie et immortalitatis, opportune est usus. 

As to the disputed question about the nature of the knowledge 
conveyed by the tree, he offers once more diverse answers: This 
“knowledge” may be taken as “rerum omnium moralium scientia,” 
but in a wider sense, de scientia nimirum rerum omnium, qua morah- 
um, qua naturalium ac supernaturalium, homimibus communicars 
apta. Or it may be understood with Josephus as the recta intelli- 
gendi omnia facilitas. Or it may simply be said that God planted 
this tree in Paradise ad scientie rerum omnium amplitudinem 
Adamo procurandam. 

Also concerning the species of the tree he presents to us various 
views without giving his own decision. Some maintain that this 
tree was a frumentum. Here Calmet adds his censure: Sed frumen- 
tum arboris nomine nequaquam censetur. Others, like Theodor, Isi- 
dor of Pelusium, and Procopius, are quoted as considering the tree 
as a fig-tree, quod scilicet statim post crimen primi illi homines ejus 
arboris foliis corporis nuda contexerint. The common opinion, he 
states, holds that the tree was an apple tree, que communis est hodie 
sententia, quamquam ceteris haud melius firmata. 


The question whether the “tree of life’ is identical with the “tree 
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of knowledge” is settled with the remark: Nihil certi definiri potest. 
He holds, however, as the multo probabilior opinio that they are not 
identical. 

This brief conspectus of the history of the interpretation of Gene- 
sis, chapter II, brought out unmistakably the character and unwaver- 
ing strength of the ecclesiastical tradition in marked contrast to the 
fluctuation and confusion of modern critical views. 

Whatever, in the course of centuries, might have been held in detail 
about the species of the trees in Paradise, or about the way in which 
their power was manifested, or about the origin of their names etc., 
the fundamental points are handed down with unanimous consent: 

1. That the trees in Paradise were real trees with real fruit, 
and not types or symbols; 

2. That the fall of man is an historical fact and consists in 
an act of disobedience against God and not of a sin of impurity. 


It should be added that, whenever the Church spoke officially in 
her decrees about the sin of the first parents, she mentioned the 
inobedientia as the cause of the fall and the suffering of humanity. 
The meaning of this result for the Catholic biblical student needs 
no further comment. But during the recent controversies about the 
narratives of the first chapters in Genesis, it has been once more em- 
phasized by the Biblical Commission in the decision of June 30, 1909: 


Question: “Whether, in particular, we may call in question the literal and 
historical meaning where, in these chapters, there is question of the narration of 
facts which touch the fundamental teachings of the Christian religion, as, for 
example, the creation of all things by God in the beginning of time, the special 
creation of man, the formation of the first woman from man, the unity of the 
human race, the original happiness of our first parents in a state of justice, 
integrity, and immortality, the divine command laid upon man to prove his 
obedience, the transgression of that divine command at the instigation of the 
devil under the form of a serpent, the fall of our first parents from their 
primitive state of innocence, and the promise of a future Redeemer.” 


Answer: In the negative.* 


13 “Rome and the Study of Scripture,” p. 57. (St. Meinrad Abbey Press.) 





THE EXTENT OF INSPIRATION* 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


“Every (sacred) writing being divinely inspired is moreover useful for teaching, 
for rebuking, for improving, for training unto righteousness” (2 Tim. iii. 16). 


Precisely to what extent in the process of inspiration the super- 
natural absorbed the natural and God influenced the hagiographer, is 
a matter of the supernatural plane and consequently can not be de- 
fined from internal evidence alone. Insistent and clear as are the 
declarations of revelation regarding the fact of inspiration, yet no 
detailed pronouncements have been given as to its exact extent in 
the above sense. The Church contents herself with warning that 
“it is absolutly wrong and forbidden . . . to narrow inspiration 
to certain parts only of Holy Scripture,”? and with condemning the 
proposition that, “Divine inspiration is not to be so extended to the 
whole of Sacred Scripture as to render its parts, all and single, im- 
mune from all error.’”* She leaves open the question as to the 
exact extent certain phases of the complete product of inspiration 
may be more particularly traced to hagiographers as God’s instru- 
mental agents. 


INSPIRATION Must ExTEND TO PROPOSITIONS 


It is an established fact that God is the author of the Bible with 
each and all of its parts. While this fact does not imply verbal inter- 
vention, it does demand that God be the responsible author of each 
and every logical proposition in the autographa—whether such 
propositions be expressed or implied,‘ and whether they be of the 


* Preprinted from forthcoming “Scripture Manual” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
publishers). 

1 This was directed toward the error of those exegetes who, during the strong 
reaction movement of the 19th century from the Reformation’s exaggerated 
sentimental worship of the Bible by Protestants, in deference to rationalistic 
criticism, and thinking by yielding a little they might save much, began to hedge the 
inspiration of the Bible according to Socinian theory, restricting it to those parts 
only which treated of faith and morals. 

2Encyclical Providentissimus, Nov. 18th, 1893. 

8 Syllabus Lamentabili, Prop. 11, July 3rd, 1907. 

4An implied proposition is one only partially expressed, generally contained 
in a grammatically subordinate part of a sentence. Thus the opening sentence 
of 2 Kings iii. 1: “Now there was a long war between the House of Saul and 
the House of David,” contains, besides the expressed proposition, also the implied 
one: “The war between the House of Saul and the House of David was long.” 
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historical, moral, theological, or scientific order.® For, the terminus 
of inspiration (as of ordinary human authorship) is essentially the 
complete unit of rational thinking. And this is naught else but the 
proposition, or iudicium of the logicians, consisting of a subject, and 
a predicate which affirms or denies something of that subject. Out of 
such propositions, elaborated in manifold ways, yet ever resolvable 
into simple, elementary propositions, all literature is built up. 
According to the person from whose mind the propositions pri- 
marily proceeded the true authorship of a book is determined. 


Words, being arbitrary signs of concepts, which are fractional 
parts of the proposition, and having no rational value outside a 
proposition, are not the terminus of the formal act of the intellect. 
Thus the “Confessions” of St. Augustine translated into French or 
English or any other tongue, insofar as the translator has done his 
work without error, must still be ascribed to St. Augustine as 
author. Because, though all the words may have been changed, 
nevertheless the translation faithfully represents and contains the 
original propositions conceived and enunciated by St. Augustine. 
To the translator must be truly ascribed the new set of words, but 
the original author alone is responsible for the ideas contained in the 
translation. 


INSPIRATION NEED Not ExTEND TO WorDSs 


Whether or not God, besides making the hagiographers conceive 
the ideas, made them also use the very words and constructions 
which are found in the original texts, can not be determined for 
certain without revelation, as such a fact belongs to the free super- 
natural order. The Church has made no formal pronouncement in > 
the matter. But the following considerations seem to point to the 
view that inspiration did not extend, at least not always, to the 
choice of the very words in which the thoughts were expressed. 


a. God, when acting through secondary agencies, generally does 
so with a utilization of the latters’ own proper powers. b. But it isa 
characteristic function of man to express thought in words. There- 
fore, it may be presumed that God would leave this function to the 

5 So-called “obiter dicta”—statements apparently made in passing, or of inter- 


est to the hagiographer alone, such as Tob. xi. 9—cannot be excluded from the 
compass of inspiration. 
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hagiographer—only safeguarding His instrument against error by 
the negative assistance of infallibility. c. That this was actually the 
case seems to be indicated by the diversity of language and style 
so evident in the Sacred Scriptures—a diversity at the same time 
characteristically befitting the times and personalities of the respec- 
tive hagiographers. d. If inspiration were verbal, this phase would 
be of benefit to and could be appreciated by those only who might 
peruse the autographa or faultless copies thereof, and the vast ma- 
jority of men who are acquainted with the Scriptures only through 
translations in vulgar tongues would appear to be missing some of 
the inspired quality of the original quod apparet inconveniens. 


TRANSLATORS, Repactors, Etc., Not INspirepD 


Inspiration meaning essentially divine authorship of a book 
through the instrumental use of hagiographers, to claim that it be 
operative in translators, redactors, editors, copyists of the Sacred 
Texts, is a gratuitous assertion and at the same time a misnomer.° 
St. Jerome was the first to ridicule such a statement when made in 
connection with the Septuagint version: “Nescio quis primus auctor 
septuaginta cellulas Alexandrie mendacio suo exstruxerit quibus 
divisi eadem scriptitarent [interpretes] . . . Alind est enim 
vatem, aliud esse interpretem. Ibi Spiritus ventura predicit; hic 
eruditio et verborum copia ea que intelligit transfert.”—The sense- 
less extremes into which the Protestant Reformation fell in its wor- 
ship of the Bible, may be gathered from the Swiss “Consensus” of 
1675, which claimed inspiration even for the sixth century vowel 
points of the Hebrew text: “In specie, hebraicus Veteris Testamenti 
codex quam ex traditione ecclesie iudaice accepimus, tum quoad 
consonas, tum quoad vocalia seu puncta, thedpneustos.”* 


CITATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 


The Sacred Writings frequently quote the words of persons other 


®It is to be hoped that a future edition of the Catholic Encyclopedia will 
eliminate or change the following sentence of Father Drum’s in the article 
“Psalms”: “We incline to the opinion that God inspired the meanings of the 
Psalms as originally written, and in like manner inspired every redactor who 
gathered and edited the songs of Israel until the last inspired redactor set them 
together in their present form.” E 

7 Art. 2—quoted by Reuss, “Histoire du Canon des Ecritures Saintes,” p. 295 
(Strassbourg, 1863) ; may be seen also in Vigouroux, /ntroduction, p. 457 (1900). 
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than God or the hagiographer. Examples of such citations are 
the words of the Apostle and of the bystanders during Peter’s denial 
of Christ (Mark xiv. 66-71); the letter of the Samaritans to Ar- 
taxerxes (1 Esd. iv. 11-16). Such citations, when made explicitly 
and without indication that the hagiographer is adopting their word- 
ing simply as the expression of his own propositions, can not by the 
very fact of quotation be considered inspired,* except in the sense 
that the Holy Ghost vouches for the accuracy of the quotation. 
Consequently they may contain propositional errors. 


On the other hand, the use of uninspired sources and documents 
by the hagiographers in the composition of their works (such as 
the five books of Jason of Cyrene,® or the Book of Acts of the Kings 
of Juda’®), no whit militates against the inspired character of the 
resultant work. For, in such cases, the propositions of these sources 
or documents are so assimilated and approved by the hagiographer’s 
mind that they become his own. Possible errors, therefore, of the 
original documents, cannot find their way into the hagiographic 
work. 

Implicit or tacit citations of non-inspired sources (which, as cita- 
tions, would not be divinely guarded from propositional errors) are 
not to be assumed just to untangle some historic difficulty. Such an 
explanation may be legitimately used only when it can be proved 
by solid arguments that the hagiographer (a) is really citing from 
another person or document, and (b) at the same time neither ap- 
proves nor makes the other’s propositions his own, so that the 
hagiographer cannot be considered as speaking in his own name.” 


AUTOGRAPHS ALONE DIRECTLY INSPIRED 


The declarations of the Church offering no information to the 
contrary from revelation, it may reasonably be assumed that the 
Written Word of God, once it had been supernaturally composed by 
inspiration, was thereupon left subject to the ordinary vicissitudes 


8 Neither do citations from other books or references to them in an inspired 
work imply that such other works were inspired. Evident examples are St. Paul’s 
quotations from the heathen writers Epimenides (Tit. i. 12) and Aratus (Acts 
xvii. 28). Neither does the allusion to the Book of Henoch in Jude i. 9 make 
that apocryphal work canonical. 

92 Mach. ii. 24. 

104 Kings xx. 20; xxi. 25, etc. 

11 Biblical Commission, Feb. 13th, 1905. 
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of works of literature among men, just as the consubstantial Word 
of God become incarnate, shared the usual vicissitudes of human 
kind, so that indeed He “removed from Himself [all external glory 
and appearance of divinity], taking on a slave’s form, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in all appearance found as a man” 
(Philipp. ii. 7). It is to be not denied, however, that God by His 
ordinary providence thenceforth preserved His inspired Word from 
destruction or formal corruption during the course of ages. But 
such action of Providence in regard to the transmission of the Sacred 
Text is certainly not to be identified with the grace of inspiration. 
To speak accurately, then, only the original writings of the hagiog- 
raphers under the influence of inspiration, the autographa of which, 
have all long ago disappeared, can be considered directly inspired. 
Subsequent copies and versions may be called inspired insofar as 
they reproduce with substantial accuracy the propositions originally 
expressed under inspiration in the autographs. 


MATERIAL ERRORS IN PRESENT TEXTS 


Human skill is and always has been quite adequate to preserve the 
substantial correctness of public or official documents, and even of 
works of minor import in literature,* else there would be neither 
history nor classics. It was not fitting, then, that God should work 
a continuous miracle to preserve the texts and versions of Sacred 
Scripture from every material error of copyists, redactors, editors, 
and translators. For, the Bible, while in its formal element essen- 
tially inspired or divine, is equally on its material side a human docu- 
ment transmitted in a human way. Hence in almost each succeeding 
copy or version there have appeared material variations, additions, 
omissions, and other errors which form the basis of many legitimate 
critical difficulties. But these lie upon the Written Word of God 
as the dust of Galilee’s roads upon the garments of the Word Incar- 
nate—proving real humanness, but at no time effective to destroy 
or even to cloak the essential divinity beneath. For this reason, then, 
in the face of scriptural difficulties one does well to follow the prac- 

12 Even in this present age of high perfection in typographical art, stenog- 
raphers, linotype operators, printers, even proofreaders, do not leave the pages 
of books and documents absolutely free of errors. But no sane man on that 
account denies the validity or authenticity of such documents or books. Bonus 


etiam aliquando dormitat Homerus, said the ancients, yet they never considered that 
a reason for rejecting the “Iliad” as a model of Greek composition. 
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tice of St. Augustine: “When in the pages of Sacred Writ I come 
upon something that seems contrary to the truth, I do not doubt but 
that the text is faulty, or that the translator did not strike the right 
meaning, or simply that I do not understand.”’* 


In the face of these facts, the Church, while ever jealously insist- 
ing on the essentially divine authorship of the Sacred Scriptures and 
their consequent freedom from any formal propositional error, has 
likewise been ever zealously watchful of the purity and integrity of 
the text, and has at all times encouraged the work of scripturists to 
purge it of the accidental material imperfections that have crept in 
during the course of ages. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN EUCHARIST AND BIBLE 


In conclusion, the idea of the true nature and function of inspira- 
tion—which heretofore has been illustrated by comparisons with the 
Incarnation—may be further brought into clear relief by noting a 
parallel that may be drawn between it and that earthly continuation 
of the Incarnation which is the Eucharist. Such a parallel will be evi- 
dent at least for the faithful intimates of the operations whereby 
God “‘disposeth all things sweetly” (Wis. viii. 1) and so that His 
acts in the world interweave and mesh into wondrous patterns of 
beauty. 


The Bible, the Written Word of God, par excellence the bread of 
His doctrine which being broken by explanation “giveth understand- 
ing to the little ones” (Ps. Cxviii. 130), nourishes the minds of the 
elect, is like to that other divine Bread, the Eucharist, in which the 
Incarnate Word of God is given to men for the strengthening of 
their souls. And, though the Eucharist is in substance the divine 
Body and Blood of Christ, nevertheless it preserves in its accidents 
(which are real) the normal characteristics of the bread and wine as 
they came from the hands of men before the Consecration. These 
accidents, then, vary with the materials, the workmen, the instru- 
ments of preparation, yet never is there any variation in the divinity 
which is hidden beneath. In like manner the Sacred Writ also, 


13 Epist. ad Hieron Ixxxii. 3 (P. L. 33, col. 277). Compare also his Contra 
Faustum, xi. 5: “Ibi [in sacris litteris] si quod velut absurdum movet, non licet 
dicere: auctor huius libri non tenuit veritatem, sed aut codex mendosus est, aut 
interpres erravit, aut tu non intelligis” (P. L. 42, col. 249). 
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while in each and every proposition of its logical substance it is 
divine, God’s own thought, yet, being expressed in human words, it 
perfectly preserves the accidents of language and style which were 
the hagiographer’s at the time of inspiration. In both the Eucharist 
and the Scriptures the accidents may be affected by vicissitudes of 
time and place, but the substantial divinity remains concealed be- 
neath, discernible to the eye of faith alone. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Unless the rescript of the S. Penitentiary contains other directions, 
it shall be the rule that dispensations granted by this tribunal for the 
internal extra-sacramental forum are to be recorded in the secret 
archives of the episcopal curia (cf. Canon 397), and there is no need 
of another dispensation in the external forum if the occult impedi- 
ment afterwards becomes public. If the dispensation was granted 
for the internal sacramental forum only, a new dispensation is re- 
quired when the impediment becomes public (Canon 1047). 


DISPENSATIONS GRANTED BY THE S. PENITENTIARY 


The S. Penitentiary has jurisdiction over occult impediments of 
marriage, that is to say, over impediments which cannot be proved 
in the external forum. It also has jurisdiction over the validation 
and the “sanatio” of marriages invalidly contracted, when such cases 
are occult. In the petition for a dispensation from an occult impedi- 
ment, the priest who draws up the petition in the name of the parties 
and forwards it either directly to the S. Penitentiary, or through the 
diocesan chancery, uses fictitious names, the true names of the parties 
are used only in petitions for dispensation from public impediments. 

The S. Penitentiary grants dispensations either for the internal 
extra-sacramental forum or for the sacramental forum only. Ifa 
dispensation is granted for the sacramental forum exclusively, the 
dispensation can be applied only at the time when the party goes to 
confession. The wording of the rescript indicates whether the power 
to dispense the parties may be used by the priest apart from confes- 
sion or at confession only. If the rescript gives the priest power to 
apply the dispensation apart from confession (in the internal extra- 
sacramental forum), the dispensation and marriage are to be re- 
corded in the secret archives of the diocese, according to Canon 1047. 
Such a dispensation is, and remains, valid also in the external forum 
if the impediment later on becomes public. On the contrary, a dis- 
pensation which is granted by the S. Penitentiary in such a manner 
that the priest can apply it only in sacramental confession is not to 

1152 
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be recorded in any record, and if the impediment becomes public 
afterwards, a new dispensation for the external forum is required by 
Canon Law. 

The priest will rarely be obliged to apply to the S. Penitentiary for 
a dispensation, because there are very few occult impediments and 
the factilties of the bishops are quite extensive, so that in most cases 
the bishop can remove the canonical impediments of marriage. 
Among the impeding impediments, the private vow of chastity, the 
yow not to marry, the vow to receive Sacred Orders or to embrace 
religious life, are by their very nature occult. Among the diriment 
impediments there are a few occult impediments, for instance the 
impediment of crime, consanguinity from unlawful sexual inter- 
course, lack of consent to marriage; all other diriment impedi- 
ments are of such a nature that they can be proved in the external 
forum, and are therefore considered public impediments by the Code. 


' PETITION FOR DISPENSATION ADDRESSED TO THE HOLY SEE 


If the petition for a dispensation has been sent to the Holy See, 
the local Ordinaries shall not in that case make use of their faculties, 
if they have any, except for a serious and urgent reason, as stated 
in Canon 204, 2, and they shall inform the Holy See as to the action. 
taken by them in such an emergency (Canon 1048). 


The case contemplated in Canon 1048 should but rarely occur. 
The pastor or confessor who desires to obtain a dispensation from 
any impediment should, as a rule, address the petition to his own 
Ordinary, giving him the necessary information about the exact 
nature of the impediment and the reasons why a dispensation is 
necessary or proper, and he should request the bishop to forward 
the petition to the Holy See, if the bishop has not faculty to 
dispense. In all applications for dispensations from public impedi- 
ments addressed to the Holy See, the S. Congregations demand that 
the petitions be endorsed by the bishop. In the few occult impedi- 
ments the confessor may apply directly to the S. Penitentiary for a 
dispensation, but even in such cases better results are obtained if 
the petition is endorsed by the bishop. 


If the application for a dispensation which could have been 
granted by the bishop under his delegated faculties has been sent to 
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the Holy See, the bishop should not in that case make use of his 
faculties, unless urgent serious reasons come up after the petition 
has been sent to Rome. The bishop who in such a case grants the 
dispensation must inform the Holy See immediately of his action 
in the matter. Canon 204 states the general principle that if a per- 
son applies for some favor to a superior, passing the inferior, 
the powers of the lower authority are not suspended by the recourse 
to the higher, but the inferior authority should not take up the 
matter which has been referred to the superior except in an urgent 
case; and in that emergency the inferior authority must inform the 
superior of the action taken. 


INTERPRETATION OF DELEGATED POWER OF DISPENSATION 


In marriages, whether already contracted or to be contracted, he 
who has a general indult of dispensing from some certain impedi- 
ment can dispense from it even though the same impediment be 
multiple, unless the indult itself expressly provides otherwise. 

He who has a general indult to dispense from several impediments 
of various kinds, either diriment or impedient, can dispense from 
these impediments though they are public and occur in one and the 
same case (Canon 1049). 

A general indult of the Holy See may grant power either to dis- 
pense from certain impediments in an unlimtied number of cases or 
it may be restricted to a definite number of cases. A particular in- 
dult is one which grants power of dispensation from a specified im- 
pediment in a particular case. In the former Canon Law the use 
of delegated faculties of the Holy See in reference to marriage cases 
was restricted by the forbidden “cumulation of faculties’. That 
prohibition has been abolished by the Code, and the bishop can 
freely make use of all the powers of dispensation though several 
impediments of the same kind or also of various kinds concur in the 
same case. The only limitation which remains is expressed in 
Canon 1050, which rules that if there are several impediments in the 
same case and there is one from which the bishop does not have the 
power to dispense, he must refer the entire case with all the impedi- 
ments to the Holy See. This Canon reads as follows: 


If he who has a general indult to dispense from one or more public impedi- 
ments meets with a case where there is also another impediment from which 
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he has no power to dispense, he must apply to the Holy See for dispensation 
from all impediments in the case. If, however, the impediment or impediments 
from which he can dispense are found out only after the dispensation has been 
obtained from the Holy See, the bishop may make use of his faculties (Canon 


1050). 

The Holy See wants the entire case referred to its decision if the 
parties to a marriage are under several impediments and one or, the 
other is of such a character that the bishop has no faculties to dis- 
pense from that impediment. The bishop may not in such a case 
give a dispensation from the impediment from which he can dis- 
pense and apply to the Holy See for dispensation from the other 
impediment in that same case. If, however, a mistake occurred and 
one of the impediments was overlooked when the application for 
dispensation was sent to the Holy See, the bishop may use his facul- 
ties to remove such an impediment. 


DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENTS AND LEGITIMATION OF 
OFFSPRING 


By a dispensation from an impediment granted either by ordinary 
power or by power delegated through a general indult, the legitima- 
tion of the offspring, if the offspring is already born or conceived, 
is ipso facto granted, with the exception of adulterous or sacrilegious 
offspring. Ifthe dispensation is granted by rescript in an individual 
case, the legitimation is not granted ipso facto, but must be specially 
asked for and obtained (Canon 1051). 

If the impediment is removed by the use of the power of dispensa- 
tion granted either by law (in the various Canons of the Code) or 
by a general indult, the dispensation takes the place of the rescript 
of legitimation and no special rescript is required to render legiti- 
mate the children born or conceived before the marriage is con- 
tracted or validated. Adulterous or sacrilegious offspring is ex- 
cluded from the privilege of this implied legitimation. The circum- 
stance that the parties who apply for a dispensation have an illegiti- 
mate child (either born or conceived) should be indicated in the peti- 
tion for a dispensation. The iegitimation of the offspring is one of 
the canonical reasons for the concession of dispensations from mar- 
riage impediments. If the dispensation from the impediment is ob- 
tained from the Holy See by a particular rescript, it is necessary to 
ask for the legitimation explicitly, because a particular rescript which 
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grants powers of dispensation in an individual case does not include 
the implied legitimation of offspring. The Holy See can, of course, 
declare Aegitimate also adulterous and sacrilegious offspring but 
authors who are familiar with the practice of the Roman Curia state 
that this is rarely done. 


MisTaKE Aspout IMPEDIMENT IN APPLICATION FOR DISPENSATION 


The dispensation from the impediment of consanguinity and affin- 
ity given for some degree is valid although in the petition or in the 
concession there is an error concerning the degree, provided the 
degree actually existing is inferior. The dispensation is likewise valid 
though another impediment of the same species was concealed, pro- 
vided the concealed impediment is of equal or inferior degree to the 
one manifested (Canon 1052). 


This Canon contemplates two cases of imperfect application for 
dispensation: (1) where by innocent mistake an impediment was 
not properly described as to its degree in consanguinity or affinity; 
and (2) where another impediment of the same species was inten- 
tionally omitted. In the first case, one may, for instance, request a 
dispensation from consanguinity in the second degree, while in fact 
it was a relationship in the third or the second touching the third. 
The dispensation granted for the second degree is valid because the 
degree actually existing is inferior to the one given in the applica- 
tion. In the second case, one may, for example, have a case where 
there is a double impediment of consanguinity, one in the second 
degree and one in the third. Now, if the applicant for the dispensa- 
tion mentions only the impediment of the second degree through 
carelessness or even wilful concealment, the dispensation is valid 
because the impediment which was concealed is of the same species 
and is inferior to the impediment manifested in the petition. The 
same holds true if the impediment which was concealed would have 
been a double consanguinity in the second degree. 


DISPENSATION OF THE MATRIMONIUM RATUM—PERMISSION TO 
REMARRY ON PRESUMED DEATH OF HUSBAND 


The dispensation given by the Holy See from the matrimonium 
ratum non consummatum, and the permission to remarry on 
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account of the presumed death of the former husband, always 
include the dispensation from the impediment of crime committed 
by adultery with promise of, or attempt at, marriage, if there is 
need of such a dispensation. The impediment of crime, however, 
incurred by adultery and the killing of the former husband by one 
of the adulterers or killing by mutual codperation of both adulterers, 
is not ipso facto included in the above dispensation (Canon 1053). 

The Holy See has the power to dissolve a valid marriage between 
Christians if it can be proved conclusively that the parties have not 
had conjugal intercourse after their marriage and if grave reasons 
exist for the dissolution of such a marriage. With this dispensa- 
tion the Holy See impliedly grants the dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of marriage which arises from adultery and promise of 
marriage or adultery and subsequent attempt at marriage. Through 
human frailty it may happen that the party who has applied for a 
dispensation from the matrimonium ratum non consummatum has 
in the mean time indulged in sinful familiarities with another per- 
son and has perhaps committed adultery and entered into mutual 
promise of marriage with that other person before the bond of the 
matrimonium ratum non consummatum was dissolved by the dis- 
pensation. This adultery and mutual promise of marriage consti- 
tutes a diriment impediment between the adulterers, so that they can- 
not validly contract marriage even after the dispensation from the 
bond of the first marriage is obtained, unless the Holy See grants 
them a dispensation from this impediment of crime. To obviate the 
necessity of a new dispensation, the Holy See impliedly grants the 
dispensation from this form of the impediment of crime with every 
dispensation of the matrimonium ratum non consummatum. 

The case of presumed death of the former husband or wife fre- 
quently involves great difficulty in obtaining sufficient proof of the 
death. That is usually the case where the parties have separated 
and where one party does not know where the other party is and 
whether that other party is living or dead. The Episcopal Curia 
may hesitate to consider the circumstantial proofs sufficient to cre- 
ate a moral certainty as to the death of the other party. Many of 
these cases have gone to the Holy See from the diocesan curias. 
Now, if the Holy See grants permission to the surviving party to 
marry again, it also impliedly grants the dispensation from the 
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impediment of crime arising from adultery and the promise of 
marriage. Before the ecclesiastical court has officially declared the 
death of the other party in cases where no direct proof was avail- 
able, the other party is guilty of adultery when such a party has had 

sexual intercourse with another person. If they, moreover, enter 
' into mutual promise of marriage, or attempt to marry, for instance, 
by a civil marriage, the impediment of crime prevents such parties 
from contracting a valid marriage even after the Church has issued 
the declaration of the death of the former husband or wife, unless 
the Church grants a further dispensation from the impediment of 
crime. This dispensation the Holy See grants impliedly when 
declaring the death of the former husband or wife and allowing the 
surviving party to marry again. 


MISTAKE AND FRAUD IN APPLICATION FOR DISPENSATIONS 


The dispensation from an impediment of lesser degree is not 
invalidated by either positive lie or by concealing the truth, even 


though the only motive reason advanced in the petition is false 
(Canon 1054). 


This Canon is an exception to the general rule in reference to 
rescripts granted by the ecclesiastical authorities, for, according to 
Canon 40, favors requested are granted under the condition that 
the petition is truthful. This exception holds good only in dispen- 
sations from impediments of lesser degree enumerated in Canon 
1042, vig., consanguinity in the third degree of the collateral line, 
affinity in the second degree of the collateral line, public decency in 
the second degree, spiritual relationship, crime arising from adul- 
tery and promise of marriage, or attempted civil marriage. 


EXECUTION OF DISPENSATIONS GRANTED BY THE HoLy SEE 


Dispensations from public impediments committed by the Holy 
See to the Ordinary of the petitioners shall be executed by the Ordi- 
nary who gave the letters of recommendation to the petitioners or 
who forwarded the petition to the Holy See, though at the time 
when the dispensation arrives the parties have left the dio- 
cese where they had a domicile or quasi-domicile with the intention 
not to return. The Ordinary of the place where the parties desire 
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to contract marriage is to be advised of the dispensation (Canon 
1055). 

The usual and only proper way of applying to the Holy See for 
a dispensation from impediments of marriage is to apply through 
the bishop of the place where the parties have their domicile or 
quasi-domicile. The individual priest is as a rule unknown to the 
Roman authorities and the Holy See wants the application for dis- 
pensations endorsed by the bishop. In-secret impediments, where 
the matter has to remain secret for the protection of the character 
of the parties, the priest may directly correspond with the S. Peni- 
tentiary; but even in these cases better results are obtained if the 
application is endorsed by the bishop. Unless, therefore, the case 
be such that the facts and circumstances of the impediment which 
is to remain secret would expose the parties notwithstanding’ the 
use of fictitious names in the application for the dispensation, the 
priest should request the bishop to endorse and forward the petition. 

The Holy See, as a rule, sends the answer to the bishop who 
endorsed or forwarded the petition, and that same bishop gets fac- 


ulty to execute the dispensation and to do all that is required for 
that purpose. He retains that authority for the purpose of applying 
the dispensation though the parties have left his diocese in the mean- 
time and have established their residence in another diocese. The 
bishop of the place where the marriage is to be contracted must be 
informed of the papal dispensation by the bishop to whom the 
execution of the dispensation was committed. 


FEES FOR THE EXECUTION OF DISPENSATIONS 


With the exception of a small charge for the necessary expenses 
of the chancery office in dispensations which are not issued in forma 
pauperum, the local Ordinaries and their officials are forbidden to 
demand any fee on occasion of the concession of a dispensation, 
unless the Holy See shall have this right given them explicitly. If 
they, nevertheless, exact any fee, they are held to restitution. All 
customs contrary to this rule are disapproved of by the Code (Canon 
1056). 

This Canon refers to the execution by the bishop of dispensations 
granted by the Holy See and also to dispensations granted by the 
bishop in virtue of the faculties given to him by the Holy See, for 
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the Code speaks in general terms “occasione concessae dispensa- 
tionts.” If the Holy See explicitly states what fees the bishop is 
to collect for the various dispensations, the bishop is bound by 
these orders. Apart from any special regulations of the Holy See 
in this matter, the bishop may demand a reasonable fee from those 
who are not too poor to pay the same to defray the expenditures 
necessary for the maintenance of the diocesan chancery office. 


MENTION TO BE MADE OF PAPAL INDULT IN VIRTUE OF WHICH 
DIsPENSATIONS ARE GRANTED 


The person who grants a dispensation in virtue of delegated pow- 
ers received from the Apostolic See must make explicit mention of 
the papal indult when granting the dispensation (Canon 1057). 

The Holy See has recently gotten up new formulas of faculties 
which the bishops may get by applying to the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation. When they make use of these faculties in the matter 
of dispensations from marriage impediments, the Code demands 
that the bishops explicitly state that they dispense by power dele- 
gated to them by the Holy See. If mention of delegation is omitted, 
it does not invalidate the dispensation, for the Code does not demand 
it under pain of nullity of the dispensation. 





WHAT SHOULD OUR UNIVERSITIES DO FOR 
SACRED MUSIC? 


By F. Jos. Ketty, Mus.D. 


If one perchance enters a Catholic church in one of our large 
cities, to attend the late Mass on Sunday, he naturally expects to 
be treated to a “feast of music.” In fact, it has come to such a 
pass that many people attend the late Sunday Mass to be enter- 
tained by the choir. Attendance at Holy Mass has become 
entirely secondary. Our people seem to realize the fitness of all 
things pertaining to divine worship, except with regard to the 
music that generally obtains in our churches. If anything pro- 
fane or unbecoming should take place in the sanctuary or be 
spoken of in the pulpit, our Catholic people would resent it most 
strenuously. And rightly so. From childhood they have been 
taught that a Catholic church is the house of God, the holy of 
holies, where dwells the Divine Presence of our Lord Himself in 
the most holy Sacrament of the Altar. But with the music of the 
Church this fitness of things seems to have been entirely lost sight 
of. Our people will attend church services Sunday after Sunday, 
and hear salaried artists metamorphose religious music into dra- 
matic performance at the most solemn functions. Those so-called 
sacred musical compositions, embellished by cavatinas, duets and 
airs, are admired and considered most proper by the great majority 
of our people. Operatic and worldly music is listened to without a 
semblance of protest. This is not a condition in any one locality, 
but is general throughout the country. So degenerated is the 
taste for sacred music in the majority of our churches that the 
banishment of the profane music usually heard would be most 
vigorously resented by the people who frequent High Mass on 
Sunday. 


It is as a religious exercise alone that we are authorized to intro- 
duce music into the Church. Singing the praises of God is a part 
of the public services of religion, which, when properly conducted, 
makes its appeal directly to the heart, and is at once solemn and 
delightful. The principal reason for the present degraded state 
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of church music seems to be that its design has been forgotten, 
and its cultivation as a religious exercise neglected. It is a fact 
that while music is regarded almost universally as a necessary 
appendage to public and social worship, its importance as a devo- 
tional exercise is in a great measure overlooked. Not only do 
choir-masters and singers disregard the true object of church 
music and pervert its use, but they, whose duty it is to watch over 
the decency of public worship, overlook its design also. It is too 
commonly the case that the music of the Church is employed only 
to give variety and recreation from the tediousness of a lengthy 
service. 


The invasion of the sanctuary by profane and worldly music 
finds a legion of upholders and adherents among so-called church 
musicians and sometimes among the clergy. Even at the time of 
St. Bernard this sacrilegious usurpation was deplored. “Piety,” 
he writes, “is greatly blunted by those profane melodies which 
draw the mind away from its attention to the sense of the words, 
thus rendering those fruitless. In them one seeks more to gratify 


the ear by the levity and ticklishness of sounds than to convey 
through them the things themselves to the soul.” “A music,” 
says Goethe, “which is profane and religious at the same time, is 
Godless.” Church music which does not dispose to prayer has no 
place within the precincts of God’s Temple. ‘When it happens to 


9 


me,” says St. Augustine, “to be more affected by the music than 


t by the words that are sung, I do confess there is a sin for which 


I deserve punishment.” 

In spite of the many praiseworthy efforts that have been 
imade to bring about a reform in existing conditions and to 
put into effect the decrees of the Motu Proprio, that classic 
document of Pius X on Church music, the religious sense of those 
whose musical taste retains a religious flavor is offended by the 
desecrating music usually heard in our churches. Even the 
greater number of the hymns rendered at Low Masses on Sundays 
and holy days are an insult to the Almighty. ‘There are,” to use 
the words of the illustrious author of the Motu Proprio, “many 
prejudices in the matter so lightly introduced and so tenaciously 
maintained, even among responsible and pious persons.” Our 
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Catholic people from childhood have been fed on worldly music 
in the Church, and their taste has become so vitiated that they 
regard such music as perfectly proper. Nay, more, the introduc- 
tion of pure, sacred music worthy of the house of God, finds in 
them bitter antagonists. And are they to blame? Has not their 
education along these lines firmly established them in their opin- 
ion? And are we to blame the organist and the choir-master? 
How many of our organists and choir-masters know anything at 
all of what is proper in liturgical service? I dare say very few, 
and these few have not the courage to oppose public opinion and 
taste in the important matter of church music. We give a long 
and special training to men who are to conduct liturgical services 
in the sanctuary, but we neglect entirely those whose duty it is to 
provide that most necessary accompaniment to liturgical service; 
namely, sacred music. 

Now, where does the fault lie? The lack of proper educational 
facilities for Catholic organists and choir-masters in the United 
States alone is the cause of our depreciated taste in sacred music. 
It alone is the cause of the scandalous programs heard in our 
churches Sunday after Sunday. When we consider the intimate 
relationship between the sacred liturgy and the music of the 
Church, is it not to our shame that we attach so little importance 
to the liturgical ability of the one who is to occupy the position of 
organist or choir-master? Pure Catholic Church music is the 
grandest and most sublime religious music literature extant. And 
when we consider the unworthy music that has usurped its place 
in the majority of our churches, words are inadequate to express 
our surprise and indignation. The evidence that the study of 
Catholic Church music as an art has been entirely ignored in this 
country, is overwhelming. There is an ignorance of this sublime 
music literature on the part of men otherwise cultivated, which is 


frequently acknowledged without shame and often without regret. 
Organists and choir-masters, posing as eminent church musicians, 
who devote their whole time to that work, often are as ready as 
any to confess that they know practically nothing of the subject 
with which they have to deal. Their highest ideal in this most 
important work is to please the pastor, to receive the plaudits of 
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the people and to make a great display of their own ability. 
Whether the music meets liturgical requirements or not is a con- 
sideration that has no value in their estimation, nor is it worthy of 
passing notice. 

How is this condition to be remedied? By education and edu- 
cation alone. Of all educational institutions throughout the coun- 
try, the many universities under Catholic auspices are the proper 
authorities to give this subject the attention it deserves. There is 
a crying need for the higher study of the music of the Catholic 
Church, and nothing less than university authority, endowed as it 
is with the importance that this subject demands, can accomplish 
within a reasonable time the work that is now needed. The mere 
fact that sacred music is a recognized subject of instruction in our 
large universities will go far to enhance and facilitate its study 
among those aspiring to the position of Catholic organist or choir- 
master. Such aspirants need and demand a thorough education in 
an art so important and so intimately associated with our holy 
services. Our universities should provide for an intensive study 
of the rich mine of Catholic Church music in its different phases, 
and should have the means on hand to carry the student forward 
in the most abstruse research. The influence thus exerted would 
be felt in every Catholic Church in the land. 

This university training in the art of sacred music would in time 
affect public opinion in favor of what is proper and fitting for our 
holy services. The church musician with the knowledge he thus 
acquires will assert himself in favor of pure church music and 


frown down upon any operatic and theatrical music in God’s 
temple. Public opinion itself will become so strong that all music 
unfit for the house of God will be strictly barred therefrom. Ade- 
quate facilities for the study of sacred music as literature can be 
offered only by our universities, because, aside from the authority 


and influence that they possess, they have in their student body 
the material most likely to profit from such work. Moreover, in 
these universities the student of sacred music would have an 
opportunity of attending other university courses, thus giving 
him a broad and far-reaching culture. It is, then, through our 
universities that we shall be able to bring about better conditions 
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in the noble branch of church music than now exist in the Church 
in America. By the establishment of the “Scholae Cantorum” in 
our universities we shall but continue a work which the Church 
herself inaugurated centuries ago, when she made sacred music an 
integral part of her educational system in the Middle Ages. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bisuop J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 
Gates of Hell 
I. AvAaARICcE 


Every man that comes into this world, and lives long enough to 
be able to discriminate between good and evil, virtue and vice, is 
called upon to decide for himself his eternal future. It is a gigantic 
responsibility indeed, but there is no possible escape from it. Of all 
grave questions that can occupy the human mind, there is none so 
momentous, or so solemn, or so far-reaching in its consequences as 
the question of a hereafter. Am I mortal or immortal? For me, 
that is the question of questions. Am I like the flower that blooms 
for a brief season, then falls and fades forever? Or am I like an 
impregnable rock set in the midst of an ebbing sea, standing itself 
unmoved, while all else is drifting and passing by? Does death, 
that destroys my flesh, destroy me? Does disease’s sharp dart, that 
kills the body, pierce also the soul?. I look into the endless future, 
I ponder on the eternal years. And as I am borne along, on the 
wings of thought, into measureless periods, too distant to be realized, 
too vast to be reckoned, I ask myself—Shall I still be living then? 
Thinking? Reasoning? Conscious still? Shall I remain, with all 
my faculties unimpaired, when the earth and all that earth contains 
has been swept away? Shall I live on, as full of life as ever, through 
fall of stars, and crash of worlds, and the general destruction that 
awaits all material things? Or is death an extinguisher, that when 
it comes, puts out the brief flame of consciousness forever? 


Fortunately, there is no room for doubt. That man is made to 
survive the dissolution of the body is not only the most certain 
teaching of divine revelation, but it is so bound up and interwoven 
with thought and action, motive and conduct, that we find it im- 
possible to remove the doctrine, even in thought, without seeing the 
whole social fabric totter and fall to pieces, like a house of cards. 
That there is an eternity for me then, is a fact, not a fancy. Un- 
doubtedly. Or rather, there are two entirely distinct eternities. 
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There is the eternity of supreme, secure and perfect happiness; and 
there is, on the other hand, the eternity of supreme, certain and 
absolute misery. And, oh, awful and awe-inspiring thought! It 
rests with me to decide which of the two is to be mine. 

Iama priest. Yes; but that rather increases than diminishes my 
responsibility. I am still the arbiter of my own fate, the architect 
of my fortune, and the only accountable cause of the sentence that 
must very soon be passed upon me. The position is enunciated with 
the most overwhelming clearness, by no less an authority than the 
infinitely just Judge Himself. “Before man is life and death; good 
and evil; that which he shall choose shall be given to him’ (Ecclus. 
xv. 18). 

My eternal lot must be decided by myself. The free choice has 
been placed within my own hands. Heaven and hell are before me. 
Eternal life and eternal death are quivering in the balance, and (to 
apply the inspired words to myself), “That which I shall choose 
shall be given to me.” Now, just as almighty God has prepared 
two different eternities, so He has designed two different roads, on 
which souls travel toward these eternities. He calls that which leads 
to heaven the narrow road, and He calls that which leads to hell, 
the broad road. But, having explained very clearly where each road 
leads, He leaves us absolutely free to choose whichever we like; 
though, at the same time, we are warned that while “many walk 
along the broad road, but few follow the narrow road” (Matt. vii. 
13, 14). 

This statement is as terrible as it is true, and may well set us 
furiously thinking. I may be a priest, but I am a man, with all the 
weaknesses and passions and human frailties of a man. As others 
are placed here, in this world, for the express purpose of being tested 
and tried, so am I. The life of a priest is no more exempt from 
danger and struggle and temptation than that of other men. The 
warnings we read in the Inspired Volume apply to priests as they 
apply to others. ‘Man’s life upon earth is a warfare” (Job vii. 1). 
And in war not only wounds but even death may be our lot, if we 
are not careful. So again, we are told that, “As silver is tried by 
fire, and gold in the furnace, so the Lord trieth the hearts” (Prov. 
Xvii. 3). The selfsame fires here spoken of, that are designed by 
the providence of God to try others are also designed to try me. 
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Life is intended to be a time of trial and temptation. I can no 
more escape temptation than I can escape the heats of summer, or the 
frosts of winter. But, whether I am worsted in the struggle or not; 
whether I conquer or am conquered, depends entirely upon myself, 
That is the most consoling and encouraging difference between the 
material and the spiritual warfare. In our contests with the devil, 
the world and the flesh, we are absolutely certain of victory, if only 
we are resolute. In the spiritual contests, to be brave is to be vic- 
torious; to be courageous 1s the same thing as to be both invincible 
and invulnerable. Until we have freely yielded our full consent, the 
enemy cannot harm us. To force us is wholly impossible and be- 
yond his power, for we have the explicit promise of God Himself 
that He will “never allow us to be tried beyond our strength, but 
that He will so make issue with temptation, that we may be able to 
bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13). In short, under every circumstance, we are 
always masters of the situation. The whole power of hell combined 
may lay siege to the citadels of our hearts, but not a single fiend can 
pass the threshold, until we choose to fling open the doors and 
shamefully let him through. 

Indeed, it is precisely because we act freely whenever we sin, that 
sin is such a terrible offence against God; just as it is because we are 
perfectly free agents that a good choice is so pleasing to God. 
Hence the inspired words: “He that could have transgressed, and 
hath not transgressed; and could do evil things, and hath not done 
them: he shall have glory everlasting” (Ecclesiasticus xxxi. 10). 

Considering the immense multitude of priests, it is satisfactory 
to be able to say that the fall of a cleric is a rare and exceptional 
thing. But, at the same time, we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
lamentable fact that sometimes even priests fall, and that in every 
age the Church must lament the loss of a certain number. 

And, while we weep over such as have fallen, we shall be wise to 
take a warning from them, and to be doubly watchful, lest we too 
shall succumb to the same danger, and share their too awful fate. 

History teaches that, on those rare occasions, when a priest does 
prove disloyal to God, and sinks deeply into the filthy mire of sin, 
it is generally through the force of one of three attractions, and these 
we should carefully consider, so as to be put upon our guard. It is 
true that hell has a thousand gates, but it is also true that when a 
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priest, whether secular or regular, enters hell, he almost invariably 
passes through one of three. That is to say, he enters through the 
gate marked AVARICE, or else through the gate marked Impurity, 
or lastly, through the still wider gate marked INTEMPERANCE. 
Consequently, these three vices should be especially watched and 
dreaded. We will now touch very briefly upon each of them. 

Avarice. We may begin by observing that ofall the many mil- 
lions of priests that have lived since the Church was first founded, 
the very first who left this world, left it to be cast headlong into the 
quenchless flames of hell. And it was precisely his love of money 
that brought about his eternal damnation. We refer, of course, to 
Judas Iscariot. When Mary Magdalene poured the precious oint- 
ment over our Lord’s feet, he already betrayed symptoms of a nig- 
gardly spirit. It was Judas who at once objected to such waste, 
urging that “It might have been sold for three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor” (Jn. xii. 5). But St. John informs us, in inspired 
words, that Judas spoke thus, “not because he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief, and carried the purse” (xii. 6). Instead 
of recognizing his evil passion, and endeavoring to correct and sub- 
due it, he allowed it to develop and to gain greater strength, until 
at last, it led him to the commission of the most inconceivably horri- 
ble crime that has ever been recorded in history; for, in the end, he 
did not hesitate to sell his divine Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, for 
a few miserable pieces of silver. While this atrocious crime fills us 
with dismay, it likewise illustrates the danger of admitting even the 
first promptings of avarice to strike root in our hearts. For, this is 
one of the three gates of hell through which fallen priests enter into 
their eternal place of torment. 

Like Judas, a priest has to hold the purse. That is to say, he is 
obliged to have the means of carrying on the services of the Church; 
his very duty compels him to collect sufficient funds to provide all 
that is necessary for the work of the parish, besides which, both him- 
self and his curates have to be housed, clothed and fed. Conse- 
quently nolens volens, he is obliged to be in some degree solicitous 
about securing the necessaries of life. 

No one will complain of that. It is just as it should be. But it is 
precisely this necessary contact with “filthy lucre” that is apt, unless 
we are on our guard, to lead, little by little, to the sin of avarice. We 
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have to collect money, and to watch over it, and to use it with dis- 
cretion and prudence, and to make it go as far as possible. We see 
its value, and all that it will do, and we long for more, in order that 
we may thereby advance the interests of religion, and make our 
church more beautiful, and our services more attractive, and so on. 
But, unless we resolutely withstand the inclination, we shall find that 
by degrees we shall come to value money for its own sake. We 
hoard it. We do not like to part with it. We cannot bear the 
thought of diminishing our hard earned store. The next downward 
step is that we become over-exacting. We do more readily that 
which will bring us some addition to our banking account than any- 
thing else, and we value this position rather than that, and wish to 
be sent to this parish rather than to the other, according to the 
emoluments that it provides. 

Once the first feeble seeds of this degrading passion are allowed 
to take root, it is astonishing how soon and how vigorously they 
grow, and how soon they choke the more generous impulses of our 
nature. Yet hardly anything is so strikingly contrary to the whole 
spirit of a disciple of Christ as this love of the almighty dollar. 

Christ is our model. What was there that He so despised and 
thrust from Him as money and possessions? Who ever showed a 
greater love of poverty and want? Yet He is the Eternal Wisdom 
of the Father, and so cannot be deceived in His estimate of things. 
“Qui cum dives esset, propter vos pauper factus est, ut illius inopia 
vos ditaremini,’ as St. Ambroise observes. Hence, while the Apos- 
tle St. Paul bids us feed the flock of Christ, he is careful to add, 
“Non turpis lucri gratia’, not for the hope of pecuniary remunera- 
tion. For it rests with the chosen priests of God, even beyond all 
others, to show to the world around them, that “Avaro nihil est 
scelestius. Nihil est iniquius quam amare pecuniam; hic enim et 
animam suam venalem habet”’ (Eccl. x. 9, 10). How indeed can 
we denounce, with freedom, the avarice of others, if we ourselves 
are known to be infected by the same horrid vice? St. Jerome urges 
us to fly, as from the plague, those among the clergy who become 
rich, saying, “Clericum ex inopi divitem, ex 1g noblili nobilem; 
tamquam pestem fuge.” “Let us examine our hearts carefully on 
this point,” writes Archbishop Kirby, “and diligently extirpate from 
them every latent germ of attachment to the things of the world, 
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which has been the cause of spiritual ruin to multitudes of incau- 
tious ecclesiastics from the time of Judas to the present.” Weigh 
well the inspired warning of St. Paul to Timothy (vi. 9 et seq.), 
“They that will become rich fall into temptation, and into the snare 
of the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which 
drown men into destruction and perdition; for the desire of money 
is the root of all evils, which some coveting, have erred from the 
Faith, and have entangled themselves in many sorrows. But, thou, 
O man of God! fly these things, and pursue justice, godliness, faith, 
charity, patience, mildness. Fight the good fight of faith; lay hold 
on eternal life, whereunto thou art called.” 

Let us be sure to keep the gate of hell marked “Avarice” securely 
closed and doubly barred by our constant efforts to utterly destroy 
the very first symptoms of this damnable vice; “omnem solicitudinem 
nostram projicientes in Deum; quoniam Ipsi cura est nobis.” 

The Apostle calls this vice “a snare of the devil” to give us to 
understand that we may be caught unawares. This we constantly 
see in life. Even when caught, the avaricious man will never 
admit that he is avaricious. In confession, or out of 
confession, he has no scruple about it. “How many priests are 
there,” observes a council of Milan, “otherwise good, modest, of 
upright life, given to study, exemplary, whom this cursed penurious- 
ness and avarice render objects of hatred before God and man.” 
The anonymous author of “Enchiridion Clericorum” describes sev- 
eral cases which came under his own notice, of which we shall tran- 
scribe just one. 

“Father X” he writes, “was a man who, by bland and courteous 
manners, insinuated himself into the good graces of several families, 
so that he used to take them in a circuit, and dine with one or 
another of them every day. His living, by this means, cost him little, 
and being in all other regards most tenacious, his money, in the 
course of years, accumulated to several thousand pounds. Old age 
came on him, and seeing that in the end he should not be able to go 
to the bank, he sold out his stock, and locked up the proceeds in a 
strong box in his bedroom. No person knew anything about his 
hidden treasure, for it is a characteristic of the avaricious man to 
keep his secret as closely as he keeps his money. However, his last 
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illness came at length; and what about the strong box and its con- 
tents? The fear of his keys came into his mind, and the poor miser- 
able man crept out of bed, put on his small clothes, and, transferring 
his treasure from the box to his pockets, got back again into bed. 
There he lay with the sacra fames auri preying upon his vitals, with 
his thousands upon his person, and would have so died, were it not 
that a venerable priest, coming to see him, on the very day he died, 
and, finding out by some means the state of the case, induced him to 
make his will. A few hours saw him in eternity. Surely few of us 
indeed, would exclaim, ‘May my last end be like to his!’ ’”’* 

I will now illustrate the same danger from my own experience. | 
well remember a zealous secular priest, who, for some years, did a 
very good work on the mission. After a while, however, he began to 
aspire for something higher and more perfect, so he joined the 
Society of Jesus. All might then have gone well, but for the fact 
that some rich American relative died, and left him a large sum of 
money. He was fully aware that if he remained a Jesuit he would 
not be allowed to have complete control of his newly acquired for- 
tune, and would have to hand it over to the Society. But the thought 
of all this gold, and of the influence and the independence it would 
secure for him, proved too great an attraction for him to resist. 
What was the result? He left the Society of Jesus. He set up on 
his own account. Then he made himself very comfortable, got into 
easy and luxurious ways, took to drink and dissipation, and in an 
incredibly short time, died a miserable death, without any aid from 
priest or sacraments. As in other cases, so in this, the love of money, 
(so far as we can see) cost this unhapply priest his immortal soul. 
Had it not been for the wealth left him, he would, so far as we can 
tell, have lived and died a holy religious, and now be rejoicing with 
the glorious saints and angels. 

Let us learn the important lesson that these terrible falls teach us, 
and watch as well as pray, lest the crafty fiend, who has led so many 
others astray, should succeed in deceiving us also, and should make 
us a sport for our enemies. 


As a last warning, I would observe that this vice of avarice, unlike 
many others, is especially to be feared by the old, for it is apt to 


* Vide “Enchiridion Clericorum” (pp. 151, 152). 
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increase rather than to diminish as death approaches. The words 
of St. Greogory have been realized again and again, since he uttered 
them, in the bitterness of his great soul, “Omnia vitia senescunt, 
senescente homine, sola avaritia non senescit” (M. Moral L. xv, C. 


II). 


Note: In the September issue, the second article on “Gates of Hell,” by Bishop 
Vaughan, Impurity, will appear. 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Pastor and First Holy Communion 


By GERALD Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. A pastor insists that the care of souls with which he 
is charged demands that he be the judge of the dispositions of 
children to be admitted to their first Holy Communion. He wants 
to be informed when children are to receive for the first time; he 
submits them to a searching examination and forbids any child to 
approach the Holy Table without his knowledge. 

Questions: 1. Who is judge of the child’s dispositions for first 
Holy Communion? 

2. What is the duty and right of the pastor in this matter? 

Solution: 1. Canon 854, par. 4, supplies the answer to the first 
question: “It belongs to the confessor and to the parents or to those 
who take the parents’ place to judge whether or not children have the . 
required dispositions for the reception of first Holy Communion.” 

There are three requirements demanded of a child before it can 
be admitted, under normal conditions, to the Holy Table: the use 
of reason, knowledge of the necessary truths, and some appreciation 
of the Holy Eucharist. Now, parents or guardians will be in the 
best position to determine whether the child has reached the use of 
reason or not. They are in daily, even hourly, contact with it; they 
see its varying moods and are able to watch it while off its guard. 
Those who have a limited share in parental authority, such as 
teachers, tutors, instructors, cannot be expected to do more than 
remind the parents that their children seem to be prepared for first 
Communion. Their duty would not ordinarily go beyond that. The 
child, judged by the parents to have reached the use of reason, after 
receiving elementary instruction, will be sent to confession. 

The confessor, by tactful questioning, may find that the parents 
were mistaken and have credited the child with more intelligence 
than he actually possesses. In such a case, of course, he would have 
to defer the time for first Communion. But the principal function 
of the confessor in this matter is to ascertain the knowledge of the 
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child, its grasp of the fundamental truths, and its devotion towards, 
or love for, the Blessed Sacrament. 

Moreover, the confessor—no other person—determines the moral 
worthiness of the child, as he does of every other penitent who comes 
to his tribunal for absolution. It is clear, then, that the confessor 
takes precedence in passing judgment on the fitness of the child to 
receive Holy Communion. 

Suppose the parents should not agree with the confessor’s deci- 
sion; what are they to do? If there is question of the child’s interior 
dispositions, they may send him to confession to some other priest. 
Should their objection be based on his view of the three require- 
ments mentioned above: use of reason, knowledge, and devotion, 
then the law provides under certain circumstances for the reversal 
of his decision. 

2. The fifth paragraph of the same Canon (854) gives the duty 
of the pastor with regard to first Holy Communion: “It is the pas- 
tor’s duty to see to it, even by an examination, should he prudently 
judge it opportune, that no children approach the Holy Table before 

‘they have attained the use of reason or without the necessary dis- 
positions, and on the other hand that children who have reached 
the age of discretion and are sufficiently prepared receive Holy 
Communion as soon as possible.” 

The following points are to be noted. The duty of the pastor, 
if he is not at the same time the confessor, is simply to see that the 
prescriptions of the law are faithfully observed. He is to be on the 
lookout for any abuse, on either the side of severity or of laxity on 
the part of the confessor or the parents. He should see that those 
who, according to the Church’s regulations are privileged and bound 
to receive Holy Communion, are not kept back and that those who 
do not measure up to the standard required, which is so easy of 
attainment, are not pushed ahead inconsiderately. 

Should he have doubts about a child’s knowledge, or its realiza- 
tion of what Communion means, he may insist on an examination. 
There is no warrant in the law for the practice of demanding an 
examination, on general principles, as a parochial right. The Code 
evidently considers that it will not be resorted to except in particular 
cases, when there is good reason to believe that the law is being inter- 
preted either too broadly or too narrowly by the judges of the child’s 
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fitness. It will not be out of place to note here that in this country, 
both in the cities and country districts, the pastor will usually take 
an active part in the instruction of children for first Holy Com- 
munion during Easter time. This is one of his duties mentioned in 
Canon 1330, par. 2. 

If the pastor is to exercise vigilance in this matter, it may be asked 
whether there is any obligation to inform him of the fact that a child 
is going to receive first Holy Communion. No, there is not. No 
mention of such a duty is made in the Code and it is not necessarily 
implied, as a correlative obligation, in the pastor’s duty of watchful- 
ness. The giving of first Holy Communion is not a strict parochial 
right, neither is Easter Communion, in fact. The law demands that 
if Easter Communion be received elsewhere, the pastor be notified, 
so that he may be kept in touch with the state of the souls confided 
to his care. Courtesy, however, would require that the pastor be 
told of the projected first Communion of a-child of his flock. 

To sum up, the real judges of a child’s fitness for first Holy Com- 
munion are, first, the confessor, then the parents, guardians or 
teachers. The pastor’s duty is to see that their judgment is not 
biased. If he has no reason for thinking that it is and consequently 
that the law is being violated, he need have no worry. It would be 
wrong to find in paragraphs 4 and 5 of Canon 854 a conflict of 
duties, an overlapping of obligations. Ifthe confessor does his work 
well, the pastor will have nothing further to do. Children, qualified 
to receive our Lord, will be led to the Holy Table and those insufh- 
ciently prepared will be excluded. Reverence towards our Eucharis- 
tic Saviour will be secured, while the child will be fed, as soon as 
the Church allows, with the Bread of Angels. 
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The Mass (Continued) 
THE CANON 


I 












We have now come to the central and most important part of the 
liturgy of the Mass. All that has gone before has been only a 
preparation, leading up, as it were by stages, to a sublime climax. 
Strictly speaking, the prayers, readings, or chants which precede the 

Canon, might be dropped either wholly or in part; they are no 

integral part of the sacrifice ; the Consecration alone is the continua- 

tion of what took place in the Upper Room and upon the Cross of 

Calvary. The rites and prayers which immediately precede and fol- 

low this divine act form a worthy accompaniment of the Eucharistic 

Sacrifice, each of them being, as it were, a precious pearl forming 
the setting of a priceless gem. 

The word canon, «aver, signifies rule, law, fixed order. Thus the 
laws or decrees promulgated by councils are called canons. Hence 
we speak of the Canones et Decreta Concilii Tridentini, for instance. 
Then there is the Canon of the Scriptures, that is, the list, authentic 
and fixed for all time, of the books which Holy Church receives and 
gives to us as inspired, that is, of divine origin, “for prophecy came 
not by the will of man at any time: but the holy men of God spoke, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost” (2 Peter, i, 21). 

The Canon of the Mass is the fixed and obligatory order that must 
be observed in the most important part of the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. It forms that section of the liturgy of the Eucharist 
which remains unalterable, save for a very few minor variations on 
certain great feasts of the year. 

Another name for the Canon is Prex, that is, the prayer par excel- 
lence. It is an expression made use of by St. Cyprian, Tertullian, 
St. Gregory. Yet another name is Actio. “The Canon is called 
Actio because in it we have the lawful and regular performance of 
the Sacrament”; thus Walafrid Strabo (de reb. eccl.) 23. 
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The Canon is not only a fixed rule to which we must inviolably 
adhere, it is also the embodiment of the oldest and most primitive 
prayers and ceremonies. As such it is a rich inheritance, handed 
down to us from apostolic days. The Council of Trent speaks with 
great emphasis of the venerable antiquity and inherent sacredness of 
our Canon: “Since it is meet that holy things should be holily 
administered, and since this (the Mass) is of all Sacrifices the holi- 
est, the Catholic Church, in order to secure its worthy and reverend 
oblation and reception, has formed, many centuries ago, the sacred 
Canon, so free from all error that naught is found therein that is 
not supremely redolent of a certain holiness and piety, so that the 
minds of those that offer, are thereby raised to God. For, indeed, 
it is made up of the very words of our Lord, the traditions of the 
apostles and the devout institutions of holy Pontiffs” (Sessio xxii, 
cap. 4, de Sacrificio Misse). 

The Council bases this declaration upon a book attributed—and 
now generally acknowledged to be his—to St. Ambrose, on the 
Sacraments, a letter of St. Augustine to Januarius, and the works 
of several other ecclesiastical writers. So, for instance, St. Augus- 
tine, after quoting 1 Cor. xi. 20-24, ‘cetera cum venero disponam’: 
“Unde intelligi datur (quia multum erat ut in epistola totum illum 
agendt ordinem insinuaret, quem universa per orbem servat Ecclesia) 
ab ipso ordinatum esse quod nulla morum diversitate variatur.” 
(Ad Gordian. ep. liv. 8.) True, Augustine speaks here only of 
fasting before Communion, but the inference is obvious, and the 
Council states that St. Paul had already laid down some rules, 
that is, had established some kind of Canon—for the orderly cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Speculation is rife among scholars about the rate of the formation 
and fixation of the Canon of our Latin Mass. Some attribute it to 
Pope St. Damasus. What is certain is that our Canon has under- 
gone no change or alteration since the days of St. Gregory the Great. 
But this great Pope cannot be said to have been the real author of 
the Canon. All he did was finally to revise the formularies of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (end of the fifth century), though even Pope 
Gelasius must have used material handed down from earlier ages. 
John the Deacon tells us in his life of St. Gregory that the Pontiff 
“condensed within the limits of one volume the Gelasian codex of 
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Masses, multa subtrahens, pauca converiens, non nulla vero super- 
adjiciens - + and in the Canon he added the words: diesque 
nostros in tua pace disponas, atque ab eterna damnatione nos ertpi, 
ot in electorum tuorum jubeas grege numerari.” 

One of the arguments by which already medieval liturgists sought 
to prove the high antiquity of the Canon is that the list of the apos- 
tles contained therein differs from that which is found in the Vul- 
gate, a version completed towards the end of the fourth century. 
Again, among the saints whose names are mentioned in the Canon, 
there occur only those of martyrs; the cultus of confessors is a later 
development. 

Medieval liturgists are wont to divide the Canon into two sec- 
tions, the Canon of the Consecration and that of the Communion. 
However, the Canon properly begins with the prayer Te igitur and 
ends before the Pater noster. ‘When the Preface is ended,” says 
the Ritus Celebrandi Missam, viii. 1, “the priest . . . profunde 
inclinatus, incipit Canonem secreto dicens: Te igitur.” As for the 
conclusion, St. Gregory says that mox post precem, by which he 
means the Canon, or Consecration prayer, the Pater noster is recited. 

Each of the prayers of the Canon has been attributed to some 
Pope, thus, for instance, the Te igitur is said to be St. Clement’s. 
However these statements are very far from proved. On the other 
hand, in the book “De Sacramentis,”’ attributed to St. Ambrose, we 
find the complete text of the prayers Quam oblationem, Qui pridie 
quam pateretur, Unde et memores, Supra que propitio. 


II 


There is an element of secrecy and mysteriousness about the 
Canon, and an added solemnity, arising from the fact that its prayers 
are recited by the celebrant alone and in silence. The Gloria and 
Credo, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei are recited by the celebrant and 
his assistants. But always and under all circumstances the Canon 
is the prayer of him alone who offers the adorable Sacrifice: “Solus 
Pontifex, et tacito, intrat in Canonem,” says the Ordo Rom. ii. The 
only exception to this rule is the Mass of Ordination, when the newly 
ordained priests recite all the prayers aloud with the bishop. When 
the custom was general for several priests to celebrate together— 
concelebratio—it was obvious that the Canon had to be recited in an 
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audible voice. Liturgists, and medieval commentators generally, 
see some wonderful mystical reasons for the silent recitation of the 
Canon: “Canon secreto agitur eo quod hec tmmolatio ad solum 
pertinet sacerdotem;” and again “to show that human reason cannot 
fully grasp so great a mystery.” Thus wrote Sicardus of Cremona 
at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The priest at the altar is a mediator between God and man. He 
speaks and acts in the name, and in the person of the one perfect 
“Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5), 
Our Lord was alone in the garden, alone upon the cross, alone also 
did He enter the Holy of Holies: “I have trodden the wine-press 
alone : and of the Gentiles there is not a man with me” (Is. Ixiii. 3). 
His own loneliness at the altar, and the silence in which he js 
wrapped, as in a garment, should help the priest to a realization of 
the sublimity of the tremendous action he is about to accomplish. 
To emphasize yet more the sacredness of this part of the Mass, it 
was customary, in the Middle Ages, to draw the curtains which were 
hung on either side of the altar, so as to enfold the priest, and, as it 
were, wrap the altar, as when “the glory of the Lord filled the tem- 
ple” (Is. iii. 1). 

The late Dr. A. Fortescue, whose untimely death is an immense 
loss to liturgical studies, quotes a story which, he says, “were it the 
true reason for our silent Canon, would fix the date of the rule, be- 
cause the tale is related by John Moschus, who died in 619.” The 
story is that some boys in Palestine were playing “at church.” As 
is the wont of pious boys, they were “saying Mass,” and even 
repeated the words of Consecration, as they heard them said in 
church, when fire came from heaven, destroyed their altar, and 
nearly killed them. When they had recovered from their fright, they 
told the bishop of the place what had happened. From that time the 
custom began of saying the Consecration prayer silently, to shield 
it from future profanation, (Cf. “The Mass,” p. 326). 

Whatever may have originated the rule of secrecy and silence, no 
one can question its singular appropriateness. The Mass is not a 
prayer-meeting—the priest does not merely “lead the people in 
prayer”, as our non-Catholic friends’ expression is—he offers a 
Sacrifice of priceless value to the Majesty of God. The holy silence 
which falls upon the assembly, the solemn hush around the altar is 
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well calculated to make even the thoughtless realize the awful 
grandeur of the hour: “Quam terribilis est hec hora!’ the deacon 
cries out in the Syrian liturgy. 

The first prayer of the Canon begins with the words, Te igitur. 
A few words may be said here on the way in which the Canon is 
printed in our Missals. To emphasize its importance—as well as 
for greater facility in reading it—above all to mark its sacredness, 
the text is printed in larger type than the remainder of the Mass. 
Moreover, the first letter of the opening prayer naturally lends itself 
to elaborate illumination or decoration, the nature of which is sug- 
gested by the very appearance of the letter T, which is simply a cross, 
an emblem, therefore, of the Sacrifice of Calvary of which the Mass 
is the continuation and reenactment. One naturally turns to Eze- 
chiel where he finds a symbolic and prophetic allusion to the letter T 
and the idea of the cross: “And the Lord said: Go through the 
midst of the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and mark Thau 
(T) upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and mourn 
upon whomsoever you shall see Thau, kill him not” (Ezech. 
ix. 4, 6). 

From the configuration of T, the custom arose of painting a figure 
of Christ on the cross on the first page of the Canon, the cross being 
simply the first letter of the Te igitur. In course of time these pic- 
tures of the Crucified, from being simple miniatures, became of such 
size as to take up a goodly part of the first page of the Consecration 
prayers. We now have a full page picture of the crucifixion in our 
Roman Missal, but it is no longer part of the printed text, or of the 
first word of the opening prayer. 

Another feature of the Canon is the frequent tracing of the sign 
of the Cross over the elements, both before and after Consecration. 
Twenty-five times is the Sign of the Cross thus made. Medieval 
liturgists read many mystical significations into these crosses and 
blessings. St. Thomas gives the best, and the obvious explanation, 
when he says that “sacerdos in celebratione Misse utitur crucis 
signatione ad exprimendam passionem Christi, que ad crucem est 
terminata’’; the crosses traced over the sacred elements after Conse- 
cration are not, according to the Angelic Doctor, for the purpose of 
blessing or consecrating, “sed solum ad commemorandam virtutem 
cructs et modum passionis Christi” (3 p., q. 83, a. 5). 
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III 


Nothing could be more impressive, or dignified, than the cere. 
monies which precede and accompany the opening prayer of the 
Canon. The ritus celebrandi placed at the beginning of the Roman 
Missal, is very precise and definite in its directions. As soon as 
he has said, “Hosanna in excelsis,” the priest, standing erect before 
the altar, raises his hands, and likewise his eyes, ad Deum, says the 
rubric. Immediately after, he devoutly—devote—lowers his eyes 
and folds his hands, places them upon the edge of the altar-table and 
bowing profoundly, be begins the Canon, saying silently: “Te igi- 
tur’. Such an elaborate ceremony is in istelf a supplication. The 
whole attitude, in fact, of the priest during the Canon is one of 
humility and pleading. Whenever he is not actually carrying out 
some ceremony he stands almost continuously with hands extended, 
like the figures of the orantes which we see in the early Christian 
paintings on the walls of the Catacombs of Rome. Since the priest 
officiates in the name and person of Jesus Christ, it is but meet that 
his very attitude should represent our High Priest pleading, pray- 
ing, sacrificing Himself upon the altar of the cross. 

It should be noted that according to the best interpretation of the 
rubric, Te igitur should only be begun after the priest has extended 
his hands, raised his eyes and bowed before the cross. 

The prayers of the Canon are all addressed to God the Father. 
The three first have one common conclusion. We may consider the 
three as forming substantially but one; in fact, the whole Canon, 
to be properly understood, should be looked upon as forming one 
continuous prayer. Only thus can we understand some of the 
expressions used before the Consecration, which speak of the uncon- 
secrated elements in terms which are literally true only after it. 
Scholars have devised many varying theories in their efforts to 
explain the origin and formation of the Roman Canon. Some say 
that the two Mementos were at first said before the Preface; in like 
manner the Te igitur and the Nobis quoque peccatoribus. In these 
“Notes,” we take the Canon as we find it to-day. It is surrounded 
by the halo of a venerable antiquity, since it has undergone no change 
or alteration during more than thirteen centuries. It is an uplifting 
thought to realize, as we repeat the words of the Canon morning 
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after morning, that we utter the self same words which have so 
often been on the lips of martyrs and doctors, of bishops and priests, 
of every race and country where the majesty of the Roman Rite and 
the stately dignity of the Latin tongue were known and revered. 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


The Foreign Missioner and Help to the Home-land 


“What is the good of it all? Why don’t you stay at home and 
help your country? The thing that America needs is men of religion, 
and sacrifice tempered with intelligence; and here you are, going to 
throw your life away on a lot of Chinamen who do not understand 
you and never will try.” 

Every student for the foreign missions must have had these objec- 
tions thrown at his head if he spoke to any number of people at all 
about his vocation. I know that a good part of my own vacations 
was spent in explaining them away when I often longed for a more 
congenial pastime. 

It may sound strange and provoke a sneer to say that by coming 
to the missions you are doing more for America than you would by 
staying at home, and this not entirely in a spiritual sense either. “Not 
in bread alone doth man live,” but it certainly makes up a good part 
of his diet and takes a good deal of his time to get, so it is well for 
us to turn our eyes to the material aspect of the missions. 

Few people will accuse the Masonic governments of Europe of 
enlargement of the heart where Catholic priests and the Catholic 
Church are concerned ; yet several of these governments, while perse- 
cuting the Church at home, were strengthening the arms of the 
priests on the missions with grants and official protection. No love 
prompted this action. They knew that the priests were impressing 
an ever growing group of convert Christians with the fact that the 
priests’ native country had their spiritual and material welfare at 
heart. In our own city of Yeungkong, which directly or indirectly 
influences one-half million people, nearly all the corporal works of 
mercy are carried on under American influence or with American 
money. Such being the case, it would be very strange, indeed, if the 
people who come into daily contact with these works did not get the 
idea that America is a good country. The European governments 
realize that the missioner, as a rule, is the only respected foreigner 
and, as such, is a good envoy for the country he has left. 

If, by any chance, business men from the missioner’s native land 
should go into the interior of the country to examine a probable 
investment—a habit becoming less rare daily—of course, the only 
place he could be “put up” would be the missioner’s house. There he 
could be understood; for the chances are, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred, that he would not know the language of the people; there he 
would get truthful information, even though it might lack business 
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acumen. Perhaps the great bulk of the export and import trade of 
the Orient, while not coming directly from the missioners—for they 
are not here for that purpose—has its root in the needs their teaching 
has created. Catholic countries do not lead in the trade of the Orient, 
but that is not the fault of the missioners from the Catholic countries. 
It must be pushed back to the business men who did not know enough 
to take advantage of the openings made for them. In a certain city 
in South China, where a daily is published in English, an appeal was 
made for statistics about the industries of a certain country. The 
nationals of that country lacked either the statistics or the ability to 
get them; at any rate, the offer of a daily column in a widely read 
newspaper would have gone by the board had not one of the mission- 
ers taken up the matter. He had nothing to gain by it, and had no 
goods to sell; but he had enough intelligence to grasp an opportunity 
that his fellow nationals would have let slip through disinclination 
or inability to write English. 

In an editorial of the New York Herald, commenting on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the missionary activities of the Episcopa- 
lian Church of America, hard-headed business men were advised to 
contribute to the missions for no higher motive than that it was good 
business. Experience has taught that every dollar given to the mis- 
sion enterprise comes back home with a few hundred more added to 
it, in trade with America. The European nations who have neglected 
to support their missioners could pull up stakes to-morrow and there 
would not be a trace of their occupation five years afterwards. Spain, 
in her colonial enterprises, always supported her missioners, and 
though she has been driven from her colonies, they still are and 
always will remain Spanish in thought, speech and culture, united by 
the bond of religion that enabled the thought, speech, and culture 
to take root and grow. If we or any other nation wish to make 
our work permanent, we shall have to follow Spain’s lead. We may 
differ in accidentals, but we shall have to follow her lead in essen- 
tials. 

Some practical people may think this is all nonsense, and say that 
Japan has the best trade of the Orient and that missioners did not 
contribute much to that, but, on the contrary, by their activities, 
closed the country to commerce for centuries. Missioners were in 
Japan several years before Japan decided to take up Western civiliza- 
tion with a vengeance. While these missioners may not have mixed 
up much with business—for that was not their work—yet they 
demonstrated to business that foreigners could go there and save 
their skins during their stay ; for when all is said and done, the altars 
of commerce have very, very few voluntary martyrs. 

In China modern education and modern movements have created 
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modern needs which, translated, mean foreign commerce, The 
returned students have done much to make these movements popu- 
lar; but if there were no mission schools to start with, there would 
never be any returned students. China is rapidly getting on her feet, 
and no mean share of the rise is due to the help given her by the 
missioners. That she is not on her feet more firmly, is due to the 
fact that she has not heeded the missioner enough. God help her 
when she takes her ideals from the imported paganism of Shanghai 
and Hongkong. The logical result will be the kicking out of the 
intruder who is here for revenue only, and a revolution that will 
make the affair in Russia look like a Sunday-school outing. 

A missioner working in China need have no fear that his country 
is the loser in his absence. Any missioner from America leading 
a life of prayer and sacrifice will do much to offset the horrible 
examples that are flooding the country from our own native land. 
He will be able to strengthen a feeling already friendly—due to the 
“hands off” policy of our government—and help let these people 
know that America is not a Protestant country. At the present time, 
nearly every American outside of the port cities is a Protestant mis- 
sioner. If we want the people to know that the country they admire 
has any Catholics in it at all, we shall have to show them a few 
Catholic priests, at least every now and then. 


Puitre A. Taccart, A.F.M., 
. American Catholic Mission, 
Yeungkong, South China, 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Moru PROPRIO ON THE QUINQUENNIAL FAcuLties oF BisHoPs 


According to the original formulas of the quinquennial faculties, 
published March 17, 1922, the bishops had to obtain the faculties 
from the various SS. Congregations having charge of the particular 
matters covered by the faculties. Now, the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, states in the present Motu Proprio that the bishops found 
it very difficult to apply to the various SS. Congregations, and re- 
quested that the Holy See empower one of the SS. Congregations to 
grant all the various faculties. 

The Holy Father accedes to the request of the bishops and gives 
the S. Consistorial Congregation power to grant all the faculties to 
those bishops who, according to the law of the Code, have to submit 
the quinquennial report on the status of their dioceses to the S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation. The bishops subject to the S. Congregation 
of the Propaganda and those subject to the S. Congregation for the 
Oriental Churches are to transact business with these Congregations 
as before. The officials of the S. Consistorial Congregation shall, 
at least in the beginning of each quinquennium, inquire of the vari- 
ous offices of the Holy See whether any changes are to be made in 
the quinquennial faculties, and they shall make the changes in the 
formulas which the S. Consistorial Congregation issues to the 
bishops (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, April 20, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XV, page 193). 


St. LEONARD OF Port Maurice DECLARED PATRON OF Muis- 
SIONARIES CONDUCTING MISSIONS FOR CATHOLICS 


The Most Rev. Father General of the Order of Friars Minor and 
the Cardinal Protector of that Order, his Eminence Cardinal Oreste 
Giorgi, have petitioned the Holy See to declare St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice patron of missionaries who give missions to Catholics. 
That saint was famous for his missionary work among Catholics, 
and innumerable souls were converted to God by the sanctity of his 
life and by his untiring zeal in preaching the word of God. Where-_ 
fore the Holy See declares him patron of these missionaries and 
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trusts that St. Leonard will intercede with God for the success of the 
Catholic missions (Apostolic Letters of Pope Pius XI, March 17 
1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, page 196). 


BEATIFICATION OF SISTER TERESA OF THE CHILD Jesus 





The whole Catholic world rejoices over the fact that the Holy See 
has announced the happy conclusion of the progress of beatification 
of Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus, familiarly known under the title 
of “The Little Flower of Jesus.” In the decree of confirmation of 
her beatification, the Holy Father sketches the life of this servant of 
God. We do not think it necessary to relate her life here because 
the book entitled “The Little Flower of Jesus’ is very popular and 
has made its way into many Catholic homes. The fact that blessed 
Teresa lived and died in our own days (she was born in 1873 and 
died in her twenty-fourth year of age, in 1897, as a Carmelite nun in 
the monastery of Lisieux, France) may to some extent explain the 
great interest that her life has aroused among Catholics throughout 
the world (Apostolic letters of Pope Pius XI, April 29, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, page 202). 


SEMINARY FOR COLORED PRIESTS TO BE ESTABLISHED BY THE 
FATHERS OF THE DIVINE WorD 





The Holy Father approves of and encourages the plan of the Very 
Rev. Father General of the Society of the Divine Word, William 
Gier, to establish a seminary for the education of colored priests at 
Bay St. Louis, in the diocese of Natchez. The Supreme Pontiff 
states that the education of a native clergy in the various countries 
and among the various races promotes the interests of the Church, 
and that a native clergy is in a better position to gain the confidence 
of the people and win them for Christ and His Church (Letter of 
Pope Pius XI to the Very Rev. Wm. Gier, April 5, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XV, page 216). 


BLESSING OF BAPTISMAL WATER ON THE VIGILS OF EASTER AND 
PENTECOST 


The Holy See was requested by the diocese of Cremona, Italy, to 
approve of the custom of the diocese to bless baptismal water only 
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once a year, on the vigil of Pentecost. The S. Congregation of the 
Council answers that according to the Roman missal the baptismal 
water is to be blessed in all parishes both on the vigil of Easter and 
also on the vigil of Pentecost. (S. Congregation of the Council, 
June 10, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, page 225). 





THE SERVICES AT WHICH THE PASCHAL CANDLE Is LIGHTED 


The Very Rev. Procurator of the Order of Friars Minor proposed 
several questions as to the lighting of the Paschal candle: 

1. Whether the Paschal candle which is lighted during Vespers 
is to be extinguished during Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, though Benediction follows immediately after Vespers. An- 
swer: It may remain burning. 

2, Whether the Paschal candle is to be lighted when, during the 
Paschal season, Solemn Mass or Vespers are celebrated before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. Answer: The Paschal candle is to 
burn during these services (S. Congregation of Rites, April 13, 
1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV. page 238). 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Age of Children for Reception of Confirmation 


Question. Would you please tell me what is the most appropriate age for 
children to be admitted to the Sacrament of Confirmation? Now that Pope 
Pius X has swept away all objections to admitting children to Holy Communion 
when they have attained the use of reason, why deprive them of the inestimable 
supernatural gifts of light and strength which they could receive if admitted 
to the Sacrament of Confirmation at the same age at which they are allowed to 
receive Holy Communion? Parocuus. 

Answer: Our correspondent is absolutely correct in his view as 
to the age at which children should be confirmed. The Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X, spoke only of the age of children in reference to Holy 
Communion. It appears that there was no necessity for insisting 
that the children be admitted to Confirmation when they come to the 
years of discretion. It has been commonly admitted that children 
could be confirmed when they come to the use of reason, and in 
many places in Europe the children were confirmed long before they 
were considered old enough to receive Holy Communion. In any 
case, there was no real controversy as to the propriety of admitting 
children of seven years of age or even younger to Confirmation. 
But in reference to Holy Communion there was great controversy. 

Pope Benedict XIV, in the Constitution “Eo quamvis”, May 4, 
1745, discusses the question concerning the age of children to be 
admitted to Confirmation and states that in the Latin Church Con- 
firmation is properly deferred until children are about seven years 
of age. The Roman Catechism has the same, saying that in the early 
centuries of the Church Confirmation was given even to infants right 
after Baptism (if the bishop administered Baptism or was present 
at it). The Greek Church retained the custom of confirming infants, 
but the Latin Church wisely delays Confirmation until the children 
have attained the use of reason. European moralists who discuss 
this question say that it is the custom in Spain and Latin America 
to confirm children before they come to the use of reason. 

Confirmation has always been looked upon in the Catholic Church 
as a natural complement and completion of the spiritual life con- 
ferred in Baptism. The Code, in Canon 788 states: “Though in the 
Latin Church Confirmation is usually deferred until about the sev- 
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enth year of age, nevertheless, it may be conferred before this if the 
child is in danger of death or if the minister in any other case thinks 
it expedient for good and weighty reasons.” 

From what has been said it follows that it is an abuse to delay 
Confirmation until children are twelve or fourteen years of age. 
Frequently the excuse is given, for failure to confirm children until 
they have almost completed their grammar school course, that the 
parents will take the children out of the Catholic school as soon as 
they have been confirmed. Granted that some parents will do that, 
the end does not justify the means. A child cannot be deprived of 
the grace of the sacrament for a number of years for such reasons. 
The difficulty has to be met by adopting other means. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF HicH Mass AND Low Mass 


Question. A few days ago a lay person asked me whether one High Mass 
for which an offering of ten dollars is given helps the souls in purgatory as 
much as ten Low Masses said for the usual offering of one dollar for each. I 
have spoken of this matter with other priests and some held that the High 
Mass helps the souls in purgatory as much as ten Low Masses, while others 
thought that it depends on the intention of the donor of the stipend. Will you 
please give an opinion in the matter? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The question of our correspondent is interesting and, to 
do it justice in an answer, would require a summing up of the opin- 
ions of prominent theologians on the subject. We cannot enter into 
the discussion at length, but will confine ourselves to a brief opinion 
and a few reasons in support of the same. 

In the first place, it must be conceded that there is no essential 
difference between a Low Mass and a High Mass. To some extent 
greater honor is done to God by the solemn services, and for this all 
who participate in thus honoring God or promoting His honor will 
have their reward. 

As to the benefit derived from Holy Mass by the priest, the servers, 
the donor of the stipend, or those to whom the donor wishes holy 
Mass to be applied—in all these matters we know nothing for certain 
as to the extent of spiritual blessings. That great spiritual benefits 
come to us from participating in Holy Mass, if we are properly dis- 
posed, is absolutely certain. 

As to the application of Holy Mass for the poor souls in purga- 
tory, we have certainty through the authoritative teaching of the 
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Church that the poor souls are helped by Holy Mass said for them, 
The extent of the pardon which the poor souls receive through Holy 
Mass offered for them is absolutely unknown to us and the Church 
cannot give us any information. 


Why then have High Masses; are not several Low Masses of 
greater benefit to the souls in purgatory than one High Mass? No- 
body knows. God can apply the fruits of one Holy Mass in such a 


measure as to free all the souls in purgatory from the penalties they 
have to pay in order to make reparation to God’s honor for the sins 
and faults committed in life, and God may give only a small amount 
of the fruits of several Masses said for the same soul. All this js 
and naturally must be hidden from us; it is God’s own affair and we 
presume in desiring to know what God does not wish to manifest 
to us. Our faith teaches us that God is goodness and justice and 
that therefore we need not fear that even the least good work done 
for our own souls or for the souls of others will go without a great 
reward. 

The celebration of High Masses has its legitimate purpose in 
expressing our esteem and affection for the souls of the deceased, 
it isa more solemn remembrance. The offering for the support of the 
ministers of the Church is in itself a good work tending toward the 
maintenance of the spiritual work carried on through the ministers 
of the Church. In that sense, a greater sacrifice made for the sake 
of a good cause will bring a greater blessing. 


VALIDITY OF ConTRACT MADE By MENTALLY AFFECTED PERSON 


Question. A man by deed conveyed his real estate to his second wife. A 
few weeks afterward he was found dead and the coroner’s jury pronounced it 
a case of suicide. However, evidence as to suicide was not absolutely convinc- 
ing. Now, one of the children of the man by his first wife, a young man who 
is one of my parishioners, wants to attack the validity of his father’s deed on 
the basis of insanity. The son asked me whether he could in conscience attack 
the deed. I asked him what proof he had that his father was mentally unbal- 
anced at the time he conveyed his property to his second wife. He said that 
his father had expressed strange views on religious subjects in conversation 
with the family as well as with strangers which showed that his mind was not 
balanced. What am I to advise the young man? CoNnFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Since this is a question of contract concerning purely 
worldly affairs, the provision of Canon 1529 of the Code applies, 
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which states that the civil law of the respective country is to be 
applied unless it is clear that the civil law is against the divine law. 

In the matter of contracts made by a person who is partly insane, 
that is to say, whose mind is not right on some one particular sub- 
ject, the law in the various States of our Union is quite uniform. 
The general rule is that such a person is not disqualified to make a 
binding contract or a valid conveyance of land if he acts normally 
in the matter with which the contract in question deals. The fact 
that the man was not perfectly sane in matters of religion does not 
necessarily make him incapable of dealing with his property. He 
might have been a very clever business man in spite of his strange 
religious ideas, or some other mental weakness. 

We do not want to say that it is altogether wrong from the stand- 
point of morality to go to court on this question, for as long as there 
seems to be some weighty reason to believe that the man’s mind 
might have been generally affected with insanity, the son can go to 
court to have the matter argued and decided authoritatively. 


MisTAKE CONCERNING THE IDENTITY OF SUBJECT MATTER OF 
SALE OF LAND 


Question. A member of my parish wanted to buy a lot on which to build 
a home. The owner of several lots to whom my parishioner had spoken 
requested a friend to go out with the prospective buyer and show them to him. 
By mistake the friend showed the man lots which did not belong to this par- 
ticular owner. My parishioner returned and bargained with the owner, and 
as the property was on the same street, the mistake was not detected until some 
time after the agreement and the initial part payment made. When the deed 
was made out to my parishioner the mistake was discovered and he saw then 
that a lot different from that which had been shown to him was to be his. He 
refused to take the property and demanded the return of the initial payment. 
He wants to know whether he may in conscience insist on the anullment of 
the contract. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The parishioner is certainly justified in his demand for 
the rescission of the agreement. It is only fair that where a mistake 
has been made by both the buyer and the seller as to the property to 
be sold, that the buyer should not be held to the agreement. In law 
the friend who showed the property to the parishioner is considered 
the agent of the seller and his mistake is attributed to the seller. It 
is the same as though the seller had shown the parishioner one piece 
of property and then tried to sell him another. The law in the vari- 
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ous States of our country is quite uniform in this matter and it gives 
the buyer the right in a mistake of that kind to have the agreement 
annulled, and to demand the return of any payment which has been 
made. Both in law and in conscience the parishioner has the tight 
to rescind the agreement. 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Life Everlasting 
By M. S. Smit 


“He that was dead sat up” (Luke vit. 15). 


SYNOPSIS. I. There is another death, more terrible than the death experi- 
enced by the young man of Naim, if we do not live with 
a view to “life everlasting.” 
II. Eternity—what it means. 
Ill. The extent of eternity, whether spent in heaven or in hell. 


In the country of Galilee, in the little town of Naim, some nineteen 
hundred years ago, Christ performed the miracle spoken of in the 
Gospel of today, when He commanded the son of the widow to arise 
from the dead, and returned him to his mother. 

How horrible death seemed to that mother, and to the followers 
in the sad procession, and what rejoicing there was at the return to 
life! 

But there is another death, dear brethren, more terrible than 
death of the body, if we do not live with a view to life everlasting. 


“T BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING” 


“I believe in life everlasting.” No need of saying whence these 
words are taken; for the Creed of which they are the concluding 
words constantly vivifies the heart of the child of the Church, even 
as his lips, when he bends his knee in prayer, openly profess his belief 
in this, the last article of that most ancient symbol. As by the Chris- 
tian of our day, so has from the time when Christ, in human form, 
walked the earth, belief in eternal life been professed by all Chris- 
tians; for that Creed, as its name indicates, connects the present with 
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the apostolic age. Even more, it connects us with the very dawn of 
creation; for the first man, though bowing in humble submission to 
the sentence so justly pronounced against him, knew that the spirit 
of life with which he had been endowed, would not be entirely re- 
moved from him. His belief was, by nature, handed down to his 
progenies and treasured by the chosen people, as may be learned 
from the words of the Patriarch, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be 
clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God” 
(Job xiv. 12). 

The nations, though perhaps in manner clouded, held to this 
belief as may be seen from their propitiatory offerings to their gods, 
not only for the living but for those departed. Even into the mind 
of the most savage enters the desire to live forever, as witnessed by 
the ceremonial anent the disposal of their dead, and the reverence 
with which they guard their last resting place. This desire for per- 
petual life has, in fact, been adduced by the greatest philosophers as 
a human proof of the immortality of the soul; for such an universal 
desire could arise only from the hope of its attainment placed by God 
in the heart of man. 

When the Church, then, proposed this as a formal truth, she found 
a ready assent among her children; though, now and then, some 
arose who for a time disputed the resurrection of the body and its 
consequent reunion with the soul. Such disputants, however, had 
but little influence on those of their own time, and left no impression 
on the ages following. 


WHat 1s ETERNITY? 


There can be, then, no question about the existence of eternal 
life; but, for the individual, for you and for me, a question of the 
utmost importance is: What will that eternity be? And while we 
cannot answer that question with absolute certainty “as no man 
knows whether he is worthy of love or hatred,” we can and must 
answer it with moral certainty. We are told, it is true, by our Lord 
Himself “to work out our salvation with fear and trembling” ; but 
not with servile, but holy fear, which brings diffidence in self while 
it causes us to have great confidence in God. Diffidence in self, 
because we recognize the weakness of poor, corrupt human nature; 
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yet confidence in God “Who wills not the death of the sinner but 
that he be converted and live” and “Who will allow no man to be 
tempted above his strength.” We must realize that life is a warfare 
which will end only when, through the portals of death, we enter 
into our eternity. 

Eternity—how shall man, accustomed to think by the records of 
time, gain an idea of it? Time, even when centuries are multiplied 
by centuries, can give no similitude of eternity. When, for instance, 
speaking of God as eternal, we simply say, in the words of the 
catechism, ““He always was and always will be,” and are satisfied 
with this in manhood’s days, even as we deemed it sufficient when 
presented to us as a truth in childhood; for it tells us as much as does 
the scientific definition of the school, men who speak of it “as posses- 
sion, without succession and perfect, of interminable life.” 

It is not, however, of eternity as applying to God that we speak, 
but of eternal life of the soul, and especially the soul to the body 
reunited, which in the Creed is called life everlasting, in which sense 
it is profitable for man, now and then, to “enter into the house of his 
eternity.” 

To enter into the house of his eternity, not merely that he may 
meditate upon eternity in itself, but that he may form a true idea of 
life. While, it is true, life as now presented, can give but little con- 
ception of life eternal ; yet, it is in the present that the future life must 
be shaped. Time which is made up of moment succeeding moment, 
is, as all are aware, short as far as the individual is concerned and 
yet it is valuable, more valuable, in fact, than anything else placed 
in man’s possession; for on the good use or the abuse of that time 
depends his eternity. Do we need the assurance of the prophet of 
old, to realize “that man born of woman is of few days,” or to be 
convinced “that it is but a step from the cradle to the grave’? 
Perhaps, we imagine that we now have an idea of the value of time; 
that we now know what life is; but it will be only on the brink of 
eternity that we shall have a true conception of the one, and an 
understanding of the other. Precious moments, and wonderful the 
liberality of a benevolent God, who rewards their good use with bliss 
everlasting ; while terrible to even contemplate that same God, in 
strict retributive justice, passing sentence of everlasting condemna- 
tion on those who have abused these moments. 
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Would you, then, oh Christian, gain some idea of eternity as it 
now regards the soul and as it will eventually regard the body with 
the soul united? Go into the house of sickness, of sickness unto 
death. In what is known as his last agony, you look upon one whom 
in life you knew and admired. You recall his sterling youth and 
gracious manhood; and now anxiously kneel while life fights death, 
The aids of his religion have been given, and now friends and rela- 
tives, in mute sympathy, await the end. Feebler and feebler become 
the pulsations, and with difficulty respiration succeeds respiration, 
until at last the soul seems to sit upon the lips of the exhausted mor- 
tal; there for a moment it rests, and then departs. What now is that 
upon the bed? No longer can it be called a man. 

But the soul—where? Gone, gone to its God, to be judged 
and upon that judgment will depend its eternity. What shall 
that eternity be? No more time. What, then, begins for that 
individual? Nothing begins. Into the dreadful arms of eter- 
nity falls the individual. But, you say, how can I, so accus- 
tomed to live in time, live in eternity? In time I lived, in time I 
pained merit, or unfortunately, in time I lost opportunities; and 
now for me, no more time. Nothing reckoned now by minutes, hours 
or days; no more years; all stationary now, for ever and for ever. 
And this shall be the experience of all now living, even as it has been 
that of those who in times past walked the earth; for the history 
of the highest even as that of the lowest might be written in three 
words—born, lived, died. That is the earthly history whose last 
chapter would be an account of their death; and yet they are not 
dead. They still live; for did not they, even as we, end their Creed 
by‘saying, “I believe in life everlasting, Amen’? Here there is no 
choice; we, too, must live forever, either in heaven or in hell. 
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TIME AND ETERNITY 


Bring, then, man’s manner of reckoning into the other world, and 
count, if you will, by thousands, by millions, by the greatest num- 
bers in figures the mind can conceive, and multiply this by its own 
result, thrice or a million times multiplied, and yet we live, have 
immortality of the soul. Is that eternity? Nay, the computation of 
time can give no idea of eternity; for eternity moves not, changes 
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not, All else moves, but eternity is one moment forever drawn out, 


never changing, never ending. 

But why speak in manner speculative of this or, in fact, of the 
eternal verities? Of these truths man should be satisfied with the 
revelations made by God, and in all humility bow down and from 
his heart cry, “Credo,” while thanking God for thus raising his 
mind above earthly things. 

Lest, however, we get away from the reality, let us no longer 
speak as speak the men of books, rather as man speaks to man, and 
ask, “Will it never end?” Never, for each moment is all eternity 
at once, and were there even the slightest hope or possibility of end, 
there would be no eternity. As long as God shall be God, and He 
“always was and always will be.” 

Forever, then, with God in heaven, or forever with the damned 
in hell. Who may describe the joys of the one or tell the horrors of 
the other? With each lies the answer to the question, which shall 
it be? for though diametrically different, eternity is worked out 
intime. Heaven: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him” (1 Cor. 2-9). Hell: “prepared, not for man 
but for the devil and his angels.” The fondest imagination cannot 
conceive the joys of the one, nor can the mind picture the tortures 
of the other, and either will be our portion, for “we believe in life 
everlasting.” 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Humility 
By STEPHEN J. Browy, S.J. 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted” (St. Luke xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The world’s notion of humility. 
II. Christ’s esteem of humility. 
III. The foundations of humility. We are: 
(a) creatures of God, 
(b) helpless without grace, 
(c) sinful. 
IV. Why we lack humility. 
V. Final reasons for aiming at humility. 
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The “world”, in the sense in which Christ our Lord used the 
word, has set the seal of its approval on certain virtues of the Gos- 
pel. Nay, there are some of them about which it affects to wax 
enthusiastic. It pays them at least lip service though it fails to con- 
form its conduct to their true spirit. But there are certain other 
Gospel virtues to which it can never really reconcile itself, however 
much it may protest to the contrary, and one of these is humility, 
Oh, I do not deny that there is a sort of humility for which the 
world can find a place in its catalogue of virtues. In its better 
moments it admires a man who is modest about his attainments; it 
can appreciate a man who does not brag, who seems unconscious of 
his gifts and of his honors; it rather approves of a man who does 
not look with contempt upon inferiors and who can even bring him- 
self to shake hands with, and speak to such in a tone almost of 
equality. Just so far is the world’s admiration extended to humility, 


THE Prive oF LIFE 


Now, speaking to Christians and Catholics, I need scarcely insist, 
that though this humility, or rather modesty, of good taste and 
breeding, this other humility, or rather outward condescension of 
the democratic spirit—though, I say, these are excellent things in 
themselves—is a wholly different thing from the humility which 
Christ commends in the Gospel. Of that humility the world 
has a very different opinion. Christian humility, for the 
world, is simply snivelling mean-spiritedness when it is not 
downright hypocrisy. And as for the thoroughly wicked world, the 
third of its cardinal virtues, after the concupiscence of the flesh, 
and the concupiscence of the eyes, is the pride of life. The pride 
of life! Yes, the world admires the man who knows his own gifts 
and pushes himself into the foreground; nay, it has a sneaking 
admiration for the man who simply “boosts” himself, the man, who 
far from making any secret of whatsoever may raise him, in the eyes 
of his fellowmen, whether it be family, or wealth, or rank, or power, 
keeps all such things well to the fore and will not suffer those about 
him to lose sight of them. The letters after his name, the Sir before 
it, the size of his bank account, or the importance of his position, are 
facts not to be forgotten. And the world bows down. 
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Is VirtTuE ANTIQUATED? 


So, my dear brethren, on the subject of humility the world from 
our Christian standpoint is altogether wrong. It does not under- 
stand humility. Even good Christians often have mistaken notions 
about its true nature. They have a lurking fear that it is scarcely 
an up-to-date virtue, that it becomes the cloister, but that it is a little 
out of place and, truth to tell, a little in the way amid the rough and 
tumble, the rush and push of modern life. It is incompatible with 
hustle. And let me say it here at once, it is simply a mistake to set 
down as vices contrary to humility self-confidence and self-reliance 
and even, on occasion, self-assertion. On the contrary, these are 
qualities necessary in the ordinary intercourse of life and they may 
exist side by side with humility. Again, there are excellent people 
who say to themselves, of course, one must not be proud and con- 
ceited, but as for real humility, we leave that to the saints. Yet, in 
reality, my brethren, a Christianity without humility would be no 
real Christianity at all. The truth is that there are infinite degrees 
of humility as of other virtues, and that though we need humility 
so much more than the saints and have so much more pressing mo- 
tives for it than they, our humility is felt far less deeply than theirs. 

Since, then, there are so many mistaken notions about humility 
even on the part of Christians, and since on the other hand, it is so 
essential to the very spirit of Christianity, is it not well that we 
should ask ourselves seriously what its real nature is and what are 
the motives that urge ts to its practice? 

The first thing that must be clear to us is this, whatever be its 
nature, it is a virtue which Christ our Lord both practised Himself 
and commended to us. “Learn of Me, He said, because I am meek 
and humble of heart” (Matt. xi, 29). Again, “Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child he is the greater in the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. xviii, 4). The parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican was spoken in praise of humility. And then we have the 
text which I have quoted for you from the Gospel for to-day, “He 
that exalted himself shall be humbled and whosoever humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” But was not our divine Lord’s very coming 
on earth a tremendous humiliation? Thus does St. Paul sum up the 
mystery of the Incarnation, “Christ Jesus though He was God by 
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very nature . . . emptied Himself by taking the form of a 
slave and becoming like unto men. And after He had appeared in 
outward form as man, He humbled himself by obedience unto death, 
yea, unto death upon a cross” (Phil. ii, 6, Westminster Version), 
Surely, humiliation and humility could not go further. For a true 
follower of Christ it might well be enough to know that the Master 
spoke in praise of this virtue of humility and that it dwelt in His 
Most Sacred Heart. Let us therefore endeavor to grasp what is the 
true nature of humility, that we may draw nearer to the mind and 
heart of the Master. 


Our HELPLESSNESS DEMANDS HUMILITY 


There are those who fancy that humility in good people is a sort 
of pious pose; that it is a sort of devout make-believe; that in order 
to be humble holy people must obstinately shut their eyes to their 
own virtues. Nothing could be more at variance with fact. Humil- 
ity, is, first of all, truth. To be humble is not to shut one’s eyes, it 
is to open them wide upon the great fundamental facts of faith. 
And the first great fact is that you and I, my brethren, are creatures 
of the great God, things made by God out of nothing, having noth- 
ing of our own, but owing all to Him. The humility that the under- 
standing of such a truth might produce in us could be measured only 
by the extent of our reaiization of who and what God is and of the 
distance between us and Him. When we are filled with the thought 
of God—His awful vastness, the greatness of His majesty, the 
stupendousness of His power, then self shrinks to an insignificance. 
We begin to feel our utter dependence on Him, our utter nothingness 
without Him. We remember, perhaps with a shudder, that life 
could not go on one single instant were it not for His continued will. 
We remember that we cannot stir, cannot breathe, cannot think one 
thought without His incessant codperation. Where now is our self- 
esteem? Upon what may we pride ourselves? How ridiculous the 
swellings of conceit in creature so puny! Absolute prostration, utter 
submission under the mighty hand of our Maker, is the only reason- 
able attitude for the creature. Acknowledgment of his utter noth- 
ingness is no more than recognition of the truth. 

But there is another world besides this natural world which we 
see and feel; there is a life going on other than the life of heart and 
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pulse-beat. There is the world of the supernatural and there is the 
life of grace. If we will face the realties of that other world and 
that other life, we shall find fresh grounds for humility. For if it 
be true that, as regards the natural man, we live and breathe and have 
our being in God, this is no less true as regards the supernatural 
man. If without God we are helpless in the natural world, still more 
in a sense are we helpless without Him in the supernatural. No help- 
less babe, fed and clothed, taken up and put down, bundled here and 
there, is more helpless than are our souls without God’s grace. For 
it is a doctrine of our Faith that no slightest act meritorious for 
eternal life can be performed without God’s grace, that is to say, no 
act of supernatural charity, or patience, or hope, or faith or contrition 
can be done by us unless God actually comes to our aid and helps us 
to do it. Ifa man takes that to heart and brings home to himself 
all that it means, how can he any longer, except in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, pride himself on his virtues or on his piety? A 
foolish child idly taking pride to himself for his father’s wealth and 
rank, nay, a jackdaw decked out in stolen peacock plumes—that is 
what he would resemble! True, there is our codperation with grace, 
but if only the eyes of our souls were opened and we could see into 
the marvellous world of the supernatural, what a vision of grace 
rejected and squandered, grace after grace lavished on us by God in 
vain, would greet us! What we do consent to accept from God is 
but a miserable fraction of what he offers. Even the saints felt 
keenly how wretched was their response to God’s more than kingly 
generosity, and the thought humbled them to the dust. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF SIN UrGES HUMILITY 


Alas, if we could only stop there, if the motives for our humility 
were confined to our helplessness, dependence, and weakness! But 
no: there is that in us which calls for still deeper depths of humble- 
ness. Had we accepted in all lowliness our condition as creatures 
with all the obligations it involves, all would have been well. But 
we have not done so. We have used against our Maker the powers 
He gave us, we have used His gifts to insult Him, we have flouted 
His authority and defied His power, we have gone our own way in 
defiance of the clear expressions of His will. In other words, we 
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have sinned. No subsequent repentance can ever take away the 
terrible fact that we have sinned, no penance can give us the right 
to hold up our heads as though we had never been sinners. We must 
ever say with the Psalmist, “I know my iniquity and my sin is always 
before me” (Ps. L, 5). 

But the sheet-anchor of humility is not so much the remembrance 
of our actual sins as an interior conviction and realization of our 
innate sinfulness. Such a conviction even the most sinless of saints 
may have. For they knew and we know that all of us are “prone 
to evil from our youth”. In our very nature are the seeds of death. 
Only the inward grace of God and the outer circumstances with 
which he surrounds those who trust in Him keep us from deadly 
sin; “The mercies of the Lord that we are not consumed.” 

There exist, then, the most compelling and the most powerful 
motives for humility. Why then is there so little of it in us? The 
first answer is: heedlessness of the supernatural, nay more, positive 
reluctance and refusal to ponder the great truths of faith. We will 
not look at our own souls in the clear light of faith. But even when 
we accept the principles and are quite aware of the facts that I have 
just laid before you, there is this further difficulty—the vast differ- 
ence between the acceptance of facts and principles and the accept- 
ance of their consequences, above all when these consequences wound 
our self-esteem. It is far easier to acknowledge ourselves wretched 
sinners in the sight of God than to remember that we are really such 
when it comes to dealing with our fellow-men. In one breath we 
acknowledge our worthlessness, and in the next we assert our rights 
with arrogance: we mingle theoretical contempt of self with very 
real contempt of others, and so forth. But if we accept the principles 
and acknowledge the truth of the facts, we must manfully face the 
consequences. We must resolutely strive to banish from our hearts 
all assumptions of superiority, all self-worship, even all excessive 
and misplaced self-esteem, all vain-glory and conceit, all contempt of 


our fellow-men. 


HuMILITY Is NO CRAVEN VIRTUE 


Lastly, be absolutely reassured on this point—humility will in no 
wise take away from anything that is good in your personality. 
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It is not a craven virtue. It is self-love that makes a man a coward. 
Humility makes a man strong with the strength of God. It is nota 
melancholy virtue, as though the humble man were ever brooding in 
despair over the miserable shortcomings of his poor soul. Far from 
it. No man bears a lighter heart within him than the truly humble 
man. The greatest obstacle to peace of soul is self, with its exactions 
and its repinings and its discontents, its touchiness and its grievances. 
Put self in its proper place and chain it there, and at once the spirit 
is set free. The saints were joyous because humility had reduced 
self to its proper place. 

I am not going to point out to you the royal road to humility. 
Indeed there is no royal road. Strange virtue! The man who has 
reached it not only does not know by what road he came; he does 
not even know that he has arrived. But you can at least know that 
you esteem it and that, with such endeavor as is in you, you are 
striving to attain it. If hitherto you have been wanting in esteem 
for it, if you have failed to make any effort to attain it, then begin 
the practice of it by acknowledging how wrong you have been. Re- 
member that it is, as it were, a soil in which the flowers of all the 
virtues may flourish. Remember above all that it was the virtue 
which Christ our Lord singled out as characteristic of His sacred 
heart. “Learn of Me,” He said, “because I am meek and humble 
of heart.” 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“What Think You of Christ?” 


Matt. xxii, 42. 
By P. J. Lypon 
SYNOPSIS. I. The reign of modern doubt and its causes. 
II. The promise of a Redeemer and its fulfillment. 


III, His character and authority. 
IV. Our King, Teacher and High Priest. 


WE LIVE IN AN AGE oF DousT 


This is the age of doubt and indifference in religion. If Adam 
had never fallen there would be no doubt or rebellion of the mind 
nor any warfare of the spirit and the flesh. But history only too 
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plainly shows what confusion in mind and heart followed from the 
first disobedience of the father of the race. In spite of our weak- 
ness, the human mind in itself is able to discover the true God and 
the human will can comply with some of the precepts of the moral 
law. The Church in defining this condemns those who teach that 
we can know nothing but what we hear and see and taste and touch. 
But the human mind is often misled by false philosophy and the 
false conclusions of so-called scientists, and hence we have in the 
world around us schools of thought and jarring sects stubbornly 
or stupidly attached to theories and practices that are the direct 
antithesis of what right reason and the Church of Christ have 
always taught. 

Then we must not overlook the effect of the passions in obscuring 
the light of reason. The multitude takes little interest in the teach- 
ings of science or art or history, for these ask no sacrifices. But 
religion does ask sacrifices. It prescribes acceptance of mysteries 
and the curbing of the passions. It is much easier to live the life 
of the senses than to practise the law of self-discipline and self- 


denial that Christianity imposes on our poor human nature; hence, 
opposition to definite religious authority and the desire to be let 
alone. 


The Christian world was practically one till the sixteenth ca. 
tury, when the leaders of revolt set aside the Church and put in its 
place private judgment and the whims and fancies of the man in 
the street. They said, of course, that the Bible was man’s guide, 
but common sense and history soon showed that the Bible itself 
did not mean the same thing to everyone. In a word, men took 
out of the Bible what they wished to find in it, and so we have the 
Tower of Babel called Protestantism. The fact is that reason has 
not been properly used in the pursuit 6f religious truth. Passion 
and prejudice are clouds that obscure the truth. In addition to 
right reason, the Church as the divinely-sent teacher is absolutely 
necessary to interpret and guard the mysteries of faith. Is it not 
strange that the very persons who are so ready to follow the dreams 
of an old lady in New England or the vagaries of a Dowie or a 
Doyle, will not admit that the Church of Christ has any claim to 
obedience in presenting the truths of revelation? We listen to 
professors of law when we wish to become lawyers, and we accept 
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without question the decisions of specialists, but in religion every- 
one must be his own teacher. No wonder then, that doubt and 
denial and all manner of absurd systems are the order of the day. 
Christ Himself is the sign to be contradicted. The blasphemous 
and shallow utterances of university professors sap the faith of the 
young, while the bold denials of Protestant preachers are driving 
thousands into infidelity. 











Curist ANTICIPATED IN OLD TESTAMENT 






The Old Testament gradually revealed the character of the 
Messiah. Each prophet in the long line of the centuries added a 
fresh touch to the picture, until at last, the first rude etchings on 
the canvas of prophecy had developed into the full form and stature 
of the historic Christ. Isaias calls Him the Servant of Jahveh, the 

Prince of Peace, the Man of Sorrows, Emmanuel, or God with us. 

He was to be no great national liberator but the universal Saviour, 

suffering and dying as a satisfaction for sin. The Prince of Peace 

was to offer the Sacrifice of the Cross, and by it to be the source 

and cause of our peace and friendship with God. He was to suffer 

as man, and, being also God, He would give to His sufferings an 

infinite value. In the fulness of time, He appeared and carried out 
to the letter the prophecies concerning Him. The poor had the 
Gospel preached to them, the lame walked, the blind saw, the lepers 
were cleansed, and sin, that other leprosy, was forgiven. He was 
led like a sheep to the slaughter, not opening His mouth; He prayed 
for His transgressors and the Church; His kingdom was estab- 
lished as the universal teacher of mankind. What man of good 
will can resist the force of all these facts? Prejudice may obscure 
them, but history and right reason accept them without the shadow 
of doubt. 

During the last two generations particularly, “the wild living 
intellect” of the critical world has sought to destroy the value of 
the Gospel narratives. Theory has given way to theory while the 
Gospels stand “four square to all the winds that blow.” Let no 
Catholic in university or out of it be for a moment disquieted by 
the appearance of new theories. The Gospels are secure, and the 
testimony of the apostles and evangelists to the divinity of their 
Master and to the reality of His miracles remains intact. 
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“T AND THE FATHER ARE ONE” 


The character of our blessed Lord is without peer in power and 
moral grandeur. His teaching has given us a new individual, a 
new family and a new civilization. From His lips came the awful 
words, “I and the Father are one,” “I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world,” “When I shall be lifted up 
I will draw all things to Myself,” “Come to Me all ye who labor 
and are heavy burdened and I will refresh you.” 

Here indeed is the divine Teacher of mankind. The Credo sung 
in the Mass on every Sunday enshrines the faith of holy Church. 
Its words are so precise because Arius and his subtle school forced 
the Fathers of the Council of Nicea, in the year 325, to express in 
language that could not be misunderstood the central truth that 
Christ is no mere messenger or creature, no matter how perfect, but 
the eternal Son of God, equal to the Father and begotten of the 
Father before all ages. He is one divine Person in two distinct 
natures, human and divine. 

It is this Christ whom the early disciples worshipped in the 
obscure holes and corners of the Roman Empire, in the midst of 
pagan fury and, as Pliny the younger writes to the emperor, “to Him 
they sang hymns as to God.” This same Christ was the hope and 
inspiration of the thousands who surrendered life gladly for His 
name, because they feared God rather than man. This same Christ 
it is who has drawn to Himself and still draws the flower of the race, 
to serve Him in poverty, in chastity and in obedience. This same 
Christ it is, who through the ages, as today, sent the missionary to 
foreign shores to preach to the heathen the glad tidings of the King- 
dom, and this same Teacher and Saviour alone would give peace in 
our troubled days, if only the malice and selfishness of men did not 
reject His teachings and inspirations. Until the world accepts Him 
there will be no true peace, fio joy, no holiness in society. “He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not.” So much the worse 
for the world. “I am the vine, you are the branches”. But the 
branches have withered and bear no fruit, because they do not share 
the sap of the tree. 

The name Christ means “the Anointed.” Kings, prophets and 
priests were anointed in early days, and here we have in one person . 
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the King, Prophet and Priest of humanity. Oil is the symbol of 
strength and it is meet that the King should be anointed therewith. 
Christ is our King and we are His subjects. All power is given to 
Him in heaven and on earth. He shared that power with His apos- 
tles to rule in His name, to bind and to loose, to pardon and punish 
until He should come again in person to judge the living and the 
dead. Do we realize that disobedience to His Church is a sin against 
Christ? In an age when authority, religious and civil, is fast losing 
its hold on the misguided masses, we, as Catholics, must shine as 
lights in the world by our reverence and loyalty to the laws of 
Church and State. Let us not be drawn away by the spirit of the 
times. ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me and he who despiseth you 
despiseth Me.” 

Are we lax in attendance at Mass, in fulfilling our Easter duty, in 
sending our children to Catholic schools, and in other matters that 
readily suggest themselves? If we are, we do not wish Christ to 
rule over us; we want no king but the time-spirit and self-will. 





















CHURCH BEFRIENDS TRUE PROGRESS 


Oil gives light, and hence, let the prophet or teacher be anointed. 
Christ is the Light of Men and those who accept Him as such will 
never walk in darkness. We are not guessing at Christ’s teaching— 
we have it pure and undefiled. But are there not Catholics poorly 
grounded in the positive teaching of the Church but well rooted in 
their own conceit, who think or say that the Church is too old 
fashioned, or that it ought to be more liberal? Are there not Catho- 
lics who see nothing worthy of their mighty minds in Catholic 
literature, but must browse in strange pastures to the hurt or loss of 
their faith? The cult of Christian Science and the absurd importa- 
tions from India, lax teachings on marriage and its laws, and similar 
vagaries of the modern mind cannot be accepted by any intelligent 
and loyal Catholic. The Church is the friend of all true progress, 
but she cannot change the Gospel or the moral law to suit those who 
wish to be a law unto themselves. Revelation does not come from the 
corrupt heart of man but it comes from on high, and we have no 
right to pick and choose. We must be humble in receiving it and 
grateful to the divine Teacher who deigned to guide and enlighten 
us. 
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Jesus, HicH Priest AND MEDIATOR 


Oil is consumed while it serves us, and so let the priest who js 
spent for others be called the anointed of the Lord. Jesus is our 
High Priest “always living to make intercession for us.” He is the 
source of all our grace. The sacraments are its chief channels. He 
is our Mediator with the Father and so our prayers to God are 
offered through Him: “If you ask the Father anything in My name 
He will give it to you.” Here is room for searching of hearts. Are 
we living in union with Him as the branches with the vine? Do we 
draw from the Mass and the sacraments the graces that they contain 
for the worthy? Is prayer a matter of routine and lip-service or is 
it rather a heart-to-heart communication with God and a respiration 
of the soul? The Catholic who truly loves Him Who gave Himself 
“as a redemption for the sins of many” will not grieve to see a son 
or a daughter leaving the world to serve Christ in the more perfect 
way. This selfishness and worldliness are particularly evident in 
the wealthy whose ideal is place and power and a few short years 
of butterfly existence in society. But what avails all this when 
weighed in the scales of eternity? 

A Father Damien living with the lepers of Molokai and deprived 
of the joys of home, represents the triumph of human love for the 
High-priest, who Himself was “as it were a leper and as one struck 
by God and afflicted” through love of His brethren. 

What think you of Christ? He is our God, worthy of our obedi- 
ence, our loyalty and our love. Ina world of many masters He must 
be our one Master. In a world confused with many voices, His 
alone is the voice that can command the storm and bid the sea be 
still. Oh! Lord to whom else shall we go, for Thou hast the words 
of eternal life? May we ever adhere to Thee in life and in death, 
and never cease to love and advance the eternal desires of Thy 
Sacred Heart! 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Forgiveness of Sins 
By Francis BLacKWELL, O.S.B. 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. ix. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The story of the leper in Matt. viii., a living pic- 
ture of the Sacrament of Penance. 
I, A. The leper who came to Jesus, a type of the spiritual leper. 
The status of a leper under the Old Law. 
The spiritual leper who repents may also be cleansed. 
II, How the spiritual leper turns to Jesus: motives of con- 
trition and attrition—love and fear—illustrated by the 
story of the leper in the Gospel. 
Ill, A. What the leper, under the Old Law, did when cured. 
B. What the spiritual leper does when cured. 

Conclusion: Joy of spiritual leper at cure. Not every sin is 
leprosy, is mortal; but Jesus is the saving remedy 
for all sin, virtue goes forth from Him to heal all 
infirmities. 

My dear brethren, “When Jesus was come down from the moun- 
tain,’ as we read in the Gospel, “great multitudes followed Him; 
and behold a leper came and adored Him, saying, Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean. And Jesus, stretching forth His 
hand, touched him, saying, I will; be thou made clean. And forth- 
with his leprosy was cleansed. 

“And Jesus saith to him, See thou tell no man: but go, show thy- 
self to the priest, and offer the gift which Moses commanded for 
a testimony unto them.” 

In this miracle, our blessed Lord, besides having compassion on 
the poor leper, and teaching us to be sympathetic with the sick and 
suffering ; besides, too, showing Himself to have divine power; is 
preparing the way for that great sacrament which He purposes to 
found. He is giving us beforehand a living picture of the Sacra- 


ment of Penance. 


Sin LEPERIZES THE SOUL 


The leper who came to Jesus is a type of that other leper—the 
spiritual leper—tortured by an excruciating misery, not of the mere 
body, but of the soul. 

As this cruel fungus, this ravening growth had fastened upon 
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that unhappy man, beginning in a few reddish-white spots, and 
overrun the whole surface of the skin, from the crown of the head 
to the soles: of the feet; and then, like a devouring fire, had eaten 
ever deeper and deeper into the flesh, gnawing into the very bone, 
turning the putrified body into a rotting corpse, loathsome and 
unbearable to passersby: so spiritual leprosy has seized upon the 
man in sin, has wormed its way into the soul, spreading and 
spreading, like flames before the wind, leaving desolation behind it, 
destroying the image of God, killing the life of grace, and making 
the soul hideous and unendurable to the angels of heaven; a vision 
of living death. 

The leper, under the Old Law, was an outcast and unclean; not 
allowed to enter the temple or offer sacrifice, or dwell any longer 
with those who were clean. His head bare, his garments hanging 
loose about him, he removed the cloth which covered his mouth, 
to warn away any who might approach his home among the tombs, 
with his mournful cry: ‘“Unclean! unclean!” 

We can imagine, brethren, how earnestly the leper who came to 
Jesus must have implored His mercy; for he firmly believed that 
our Saviour could cure him, would He only do so. 

“And Jesus, stretching forth His hand, touched him, saying: 
I will: be thou made clean.”” Jesus touched him. He might have 
wrought that miracle by simply willing it; but the tender and lov- 
ing heart of our blessed Lord went out in pity toward the poor 
sufferer and, moved with infinite compassion, He deigned to lay 
His sacred hand upon that foul and fetid body, one mass of fester- 
ing sores. 


Jesus CLEANSES THE SPIRITUAL LEPER 


The spiritual leper, though in mortal sin, still believes, like his 
fellow-leper of Galilee, that Jesus can cure him, and, despite the 
darkness of his troubled mind, has always clung to that one ray of 
hope, that he will yet sometime repent. Now, at last, he turns to 
our Saviour. “Lord, if Thou wilt,” he says within himself, “Thou 
canst make me clean.” And instantly Jesus touches him: not physi- 
cally, but with an interior, spiritual touch on the soul; a ray of 
divine light, an impulse of grace, moving his heart to compunction. 

You know, brethren, that, in the material universe, when move- 
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ments are set up in the air, vibrations in the ether, should certain 
of these ether-quiverings strike upon the nerves of the eyes, those 
nerves immediately carry a message to the brain, and at once we 
get the impression of light. 

But, if all the ether-waves in the world were incessantly throb- 
bing to and fro, and we had no eyes, there would be for us no light. 
So it is in the supernatural sphere: Jesus is perpetually shedding 
upon us the beams of His grace; but the soul of him who is blind 
through mortal sin remains impervious to their light. 

Let him, however, only turn to God with his whole heart, and 
the scales of sin fall away from his spiritual vision, and his soul is 
flooded with the light of sanctifying grace. 

How does the sinner turn to God with his whole heart? By 
being filled with a deep sorrow for the sins he has committed against 
Him; by detesting them; and by being sincerely determined to lead 
a better life, and sin no more. 

But, what brought him to this frame of mind? Why, let me 
first ask you, brethren, was his fellow-leper of Galilee so desirous 
to be freed from disease? Perhaps, because, hanging upon the out- 
skirts of the crowd, he had heard our Lord speak, had gazed upon 
His heavenly countenance, and had seen Him work miracles for 
others; and, won by the charm of His personality, thinking rather 
of Christ than of himself, had said, “If only I, poor outcast as I 
am, were cured; I might mingle with the rest, and follow Him, as 
they do!” 


Or, maybe, his motive was more selfish, and he said to himself, 
“Oh, what a wretched lot is mine! to live a miserable life and die 
a death so horrible. God’s curse is come upon me! Oh that I 
might appease Him and escape that fearful fate! Would that I 
were like those happy ones who surround Jesus of Nazareth!” 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONTRITION AND ATTRITION 


Whether the spiritual leper is actuated in his repentance by the 
love of God, or whether he be urged by the fear of God; to Jesus 
he comes that he may be made clean. But there is this difference 
between the one case and the other: that, when the motive is one 
of the love of God, contrition is perfect, and the very instant that 
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this motive arises, even before the sinner has fulfilled his duty of 
going to confession, his sins are forgiven him; whereas, when the 
motive is that of the fear of God, contrition is imperfect, or what 
is known as attrition, and the sins are not remitted until absolution 
is received in the Sacrament of Penance. Attrition, although it is 
inspired by the fear that God will send the sinner to hell, is true 
sorrow for sin and prepares the way for the worthy reception of 
the Sacrament of Penance; but contrition springs from a far higher 
and more generous motive. In imperfect contrition or attrition, 
we think chiefly of ourselves; in perfect contrition we think chiefly 
of God. 


CurE DEMANDS SACRIFICE 


Under the Old Law, dear brethren, if an Israelitish leper were 
ever cured of his disease, he had to present himself to a priest at 
the gates of Jerusalem, by whom he was taken to the Mount of 
Olives, and there examined. Should this inspection prove satisfac- 
tory, the man gave a lamb, to be offered by the priest in the temple. 
The priest slew the lamb and anointed him with its blood mingled 
with consecrated oil. Then the former leper was declared by the 
priest to be clean and was restored to his full rights as a member of 
the chosen people. 

The leper in the Gospel, who begged our Lord to heal him, was 
prepared, as a good Jew, to carry out what the law required of 
him; which was, Jesus reminded him, to show himself to the priest 
and offer his gift. So, today, must the sinner, the spiritual leper, 
not only repent, but also, as a condition of forgiveness, go to con- 
fession and make satisfaction. “Go, show thyself to the priest: 
whose sins he shall forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins he 
shall retain, they are retained.” 

The spiritual leper shows himself to the priest. He tells the priest 
all about his leprosy. He reveals to him each mortal sin; hiding 
none, keeping nothing back of his hideous malady. 

The priest, convinced of his sincerity, does what the priest under 
the Old Law did to the leper. He requires him to make a sacrifice 
to God, to perform a penance, in order to prove his good will. 

After the penitent has received his penance, again like the priest 
in the Old Law, does the confessor anoint him with the Blood of 
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the Lamb; he applies to his soul the infinite merits of Christ’s most 
precious Blood. As he raises his hand in absolution—that hand 
consecrated with holy oil at ordination—he reveals the significance 
of the consecrated oil, with which, mingled with the blood of the 
lamb, the leper under the Old Law was anointed at the time he 
was declared clean. 

Whether his contrition was perfect and his sins long ago for- 
given, or imperfect, more selfish, and only now remitted: oh, the 
happiness of the poor repentent leper, bathed in the precious Blood, 
restored to his Catholic privileges, and become pleasing to God! 

Not every sin, dear brethren, is leprosy; not every sin mortal: 
but Jesus is the one saving remedy for all sin. If we have no abso- 
lute need to go to confession; let us, at least, turn to Him by an 
interior act of love and ask pardon for our venial sins; for virtue 
goes forth from Him to heal all our infirmities. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Marriage Feast of the King’s Son 
By J. C. Revitte, S.J., Ph.D. 


SYNOPSIS. I. The call to the marriage feast. 
JI, The call unheeded. 
Ill, The punishment of such a refusal. 

The present passage of the Gospel (Matt. xxii., 1-14), my dear 
brethren, must be read in conjunction with the fourteenth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Luke. In St. Luke we have described 
for us the Great Supper. In the present passage we find a marriage 
feast prepared for a king’s son. According to nearly all the com- 
mentators of Sacred Scripture, St. Matthew deals in the present 
chapter with the invitation given by God to the Jews and by which 
He chose them in a special manner as His friends and His people 
of predilection. He showed by many miracles with what favor He 
regarded them and how deeply He loved them. The marvels which 
He wrought in their behalf still fill us with wonder. He stretched 
His omnipotence to the limit, if we may use the words, in order 
to give evidence of His divine protection. In their behalf He sus- 
pended the laws of Nature. To save them from the wrath of the 
pursuing tyrant He bade the waves of the Red Sea to part before 
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their advancing host. At the voice of His servant Josue, He stopped 
the fiery horses of the sun in their career in the western heavens, 
For forty years He rained down manna in the desert to feed their 
hungering tribes. He rained down stones from on high on the 
faces of their embattled enemies. In His power, the ramparts of 
Jericho crumbled to powder at the behest of their battle trumpets. 
By night, by day, for years and centuries, He stood guard with 
outstretched hands over their camps and homes. He dwelt with 
them in the tabernacle and the temple. So striking became His 
presence that the Hebrews could boast that no god dwelt so close 
to other nations as the God of Israel did to His chosen people. 


Yet, my brethren, that people was unfaithful to Him. Time and 
again they rebelled against His laws. They wandered after strange 
gods. They forgot that God of majesty and power, and gave their 
allegiance to the shameful and false deities of Chanaan and Assyria, 
to Bel and Dagon and the other hideous idols which were wor- 
shipped among the surrounding nations. It was in vain Jehovah 
sent to them His prophets to recall them to the truth. Some they 
scorned, others they killed. Finally, God sent His only-begotten 
Son, but Him they slew on the cross, rejecting in scorn the New 
Covenant He came to found. 


ALL PEopLes ARE CALLED TO THE WEDDING FEAST 


This, my brethren, is the story of our race. Under the parable 
of the Marriage Feast we have an image of our own destiny. The 
call is addressed to the entire world. Addressed more particularly 
to the Jews of the Old Law, it speaks to us now, as Catholics, with 
still greater emphasis in the New. The marriage feast is set for 
all. The King addresses His appeal to all mankind. While no 
man is excluded, Catholics in a more special manner are bound 
to heed the call. The marriage feast is set for us first of all in the 
Church of God, and it will have its consummation in the unending 
bridal joys of Heaven. 

Many things, no doubt, are figured in this parable. It is impos- 
sible to explain them all. Let us confine ourselves to a single point. 
The call is issued to all men to enter the Church of Christ. Here 
the King shows His full splendor and glory. Here the King in 
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His munificence has prepared for us a royal banquet. He sends 
forth His messengers, His priests, His apostles, His representatives. 
He commissions the Vicar of Christ, His bishops, His divinely 
appointed heralds, to go out into the highways and byways and 
to flash forth their message so that all men may hear. Standing 
on the crossroads of life with the authority that Christ has given 
them, they solemnly sound their warning: “Come to the Marriage 
Feast.” 

And, my dear brethren, what a splendid banquet is set before 
them. It is the banquet of truth, for the mind like the body needs 
its food, nay, more than the body, for the material food serves only 
to strengthen and sustain our physical powers. The spiritual food 
sustains the powers of our soul. The mind lives on truth. Truth 
is the main requisite of the mind. For that truth the mind clamors 
and hungers. Now, where can that truth be better found, I ask 
you, than in that Body which is the work of Christ Himself, in 
which to a certain extent Christ is renewed in His Presence in our 
midst, through which Christ speaks with authority and power, 
through which He is flashing forth His own divine commands with 
the same efficacy as He did when on the hillsides of Judea, as the 
Son of the King, He called all men to the Marriage Feast He had 
prepared with His own divine hands. 

It was not only for the Jews, my dear brethren, that God wrought 
marvels. He works these marvels in our day with the same power 
and the same constancy. If we wonder at the miracle He wrought 
in the Passage of the Red Sea, or when He stilled the waves of 
Genesareth, or turned water into wine, or multiplied the loaves, or 
called Lazarus from the dead, have we not the same reason to mar- 
vel when we see Him daily changing the bread and the wine into 
His sacred Body and Blood, when we see Him stilling the waves 
and the tempests that threaten the bark of the Church, when we 
see Him forgiving the sinner as the priest stretches forth his hand 
to absolve the returning prodigal? THe is the God of Power, He is 
the God of Love, the same Christ to-day as He was in the days of 
His miracles in Judea, two thousand years ago. And the same 
message He addresses to each and every one of us. It is a message 
of love. It tells us to lift our minds and hearts above the coarse 
meats spread before us on the table of the world’s banquets, and 
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to come to His Bridal Feast clothed in the garment of righteousness, 
in that white garment of which He speaks in the parable. 


That white garment is the garment of innocence. It is the gar- 
ment either of our Baptism, which we, through His grace, have 
kept undefiled, or the garment of Penance, which we have washed 
clean in the purifying Blood of the Lamb. It is not enough, my 
dear brethren, to live merely by faith alone. To faith we must add 
our good works, for even though in the Church we may be among 
the chosen number, the day will surely come when the King’s Son 
will pass among those seated at the banquet table, and if He finds 
the guest without that white garment, that is to say, in the state 
of mortal sin, in His wrath He will cast him out and plunge him 
into that darkness and prison house, where there will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. My brethren, the call is yours. The Mar- 
riage Feast is set for you. Heaven, is your destiny. It is through 
the portals of the Church of God that you will reach that heavenly 
home. Put ye off the old man, the man of sin, with all his vices 
and concupiscences. Put ye on the white garment, be clothed with 


the new man. Put ye on Christ Jesus, Our Lord. Keep His law, 
His love, His grace in your heart. And when the King’s Son will 
visit the banqueters, He will recognize His own seal and image and 
will know and reward you as His loyal and faithful servants. 


MEN Scorn Gop’s CALL 


Wonderful, then, is this call to the Marriage Feast. More won- 
derful still is the indifference which men show to the royal invita- 
tion. We read in the parable that when the king sent forth his 
messengers telling the invited guests that the dinner was ready, that 
the beeves and fatlings were killed, that the hearers made light of 
the invitation and went their way, one to his own farm, another to 
his merchandise, that some even laid hold on his servants, cruelly 
treated them and killed them. It is no wonder that the king was 
wroth and sent his armies and destroyed those murderers and 
burned their cities. 

This, my dear brethren, is the history of the world. Although 
heaven and its glories are, so to say, open before their very eyes, 
men persist in keeping their looks bent to earth and their hearts 
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fixed on earthly things. One would imagine that man was made 
purely of matter, so deeply is he immersed in the things of sense. 
And it seems peculiarly so to-day when man by his conquests of 
matter seems to have full control of the forces of nature in his hands. 
By the very fact that he has become master of hitherto hidden 
powers and is able to direct them at will, he has become more and 
more enamored of matter and worships at its shrine. Heaven is 
far away, and earth and its treasures seem within his very grasp. 
He, therefore, clings to them with intensity and eagerness. It is 
the complaint of all earnest men that we have become a material 
people, that we thirst after the pleasures of the world, that we 
long for the success, the honors, the joys which the world can give, 
more than ever did the pagan nations of old. Catholics even, who 
in a special manner are invited to the banquet of the King’s Son, 
have become negligent and indifferent to the call to better things, 
which is ever sounding in their ears. To the invitation of the King 
we answer the way the guests answered the servants of the lord. 
One goes to his farm, another to his merchandise: all are engaged 
in their own petty interests and ungratefully and shamefully we 
let the King’s call go unheeded. 

In neglecting this opportunity, my dear brethren, we are not 
acting the part of wise men. It is a foolish and vain occupation 
to let our hearts be caught by the glamor of passing pleasures, by 
petty interests, by shameful passions, and to neglect the pleasures 
of the Divine Banquet spread before us by the most generous of 
princes. The Wedding Feast is ready, the lights of the banquet 
hall glimmer before our eyes. Hundreds of guests, our brethren 
in the Faith, are seated at the table. They drink in joy, they feast 
in happiness at the festive board prepared by the King. They rise 
from that repast purified and strengthened, and ready to undertake 
the long journey which will carry them to that other Marriage 
Feast spread in God’s own home by His own divine hands, which 
they will enjoy for eternity. How we must envy those happy ban- 
queters at the King’s table! What joy is on their countenance! 
What gladness is in their hearts! How beautiful those long files of 
the elect, the chosen of God! The festive garlands are on their 
brows, all are clothed with the white and gleaming robe of inno- 
cence! And in comparison, how wretched is the lot of those who 
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are busy with their farms and merchandise and the coarse interests 
of Time, while their brethren share in the bridal joys of the Lamb, 

My dear brethren, you must not let this call go unheeded. We 
must not barter earth for heaven. Our farms and our merchandise 
must not, of course, be neglected, but they must not too much 
engross our hearts. They must not occupy those hearts so entirely 
as to close them to the voice of God’s grace. Wise men do not 
allow farms and merchandise, stocks and bonds, pleasure, honor, 
commerce, the things of Time, whatever they may be, to possess 
. their hearts so entirely as to make them slaves. Don’t close your 
ears to the voice of the King who appeals to you. A Marriage 
Feast awaits you in heaven, the bridals of the soul with an infinite, 
eternal and all-loving God. What are the farms and merchandise 
of earth compared to the kingdom that awaits you above? Obey 
the call. Enter the banquet room of the Church of Christ with 
reverence, with faith, with love. Keep unspotted the robe of inno- 
cence, or should it be stained by sin, quickly wash it with the tears 
of penance and renew its original splendor. The call is made to 
us with all the love that the heart of God can command. Let us 
not be as foolish as the invited guests who killed even the servants 
that brought the message. Let us heed the word of the messengers 
of Christ, whoever they may be. For every sacrifice you make for 
His sake, you will be amply and richly rewarded. 


Tue Guest WitHouT A WEDDING GARMENT 


In the midst of the feast, so we are told in the parable, while the 
banqueters were in the banquet room, while the lights were gleam- 
ing, and the festive music was at its height, the king entered the 
hall. It was the custom in the eastern countries to which our Lord 
refers, for the invited guests to come in garments more sumptuous 
than usual. In some cases they wore a white garment as a sign of 
joy. The king noticed that one of the guests had come without a 
festive robe and ordered him to be thrust out of the hall; he told 
his servants to bind him hand and foot and cast him into outer dark- 
ness, where there would be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Some, my dear brethren, have found the punishment inflicted 
upon this guest excessive. They find it strange that neglect of a 
purely social custom should be punished with torments so severe as 
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here suggested and which evidently, in our Lord’s mind, were meant 
for the torments of hell. But in bringing forth this objection, its 
authors have misconceived the full bearing of the parable. 

These parables of our Lord are meant ultimately to inculcate 
some spiritual truth. It frequently happens that the plain fact as 
narrated in the parable proper gives way, at some stage or another, 
to a higher truth which it inculcates. The parable and the higher 
meaning intended are often so intertwined, so that frequently, with- 
out any evident transition on the part of our Lord, the higher fact or 
doctrine is substituted for the former in His narrative. So here in 
the case of the punishment inflicted on the wedding guest, we pass 
out of the realm of the parable, and come to the actual negligence 
of the individual who is heedless of the actual call given to him 
by God. Here then, in the case of the wedding guest without the 
white garment, we are in the presence of a man, who is in the 
Church by faith, and so far in the banquet hall of the King, but he 
is there without the garment of sanctifying grace. He is indeed 
of the Church, just as the wedding guest was in the banquet hall, 
but he is not living in the Church with the sanctifying grace of 
God in his soul. He does not truly live by Christ, and in Him, 
and with Him. He has not put on Christ. Christ by His justice, 
and purity, and holiness does not clothe him. His mortal sins, 
when such stain the soul, have made him a slave of Christ’s enemy. 
They have made him a tool of the devil, an instrument of Satan. 
This is what the parable in its highest sense means, and when 
understood in this light, the objection brought against it vanishes. 

[f, while he is in the banquet hall without the white garment of 
innocence, the King should enter to choose His real friends, can 
we be astonished that He should notice the absence of that white 
robe which is the peculiar and distinctive mark of His real children 
and loyal subjects? Can we be astonished that He should tell His 
servants to seize the intruder and to cast him out into exterior dark- 
ness? That, my dear brethren, is but justice, and the guilty intruder 
himself must know how impartial the verdict would be. Even in 
the very Gospel we have read, we are told that that intruder dared 
not protest against the sentence, for the Gospel says “he was silent.” 

The neglect, my dear brethren, of God’s calls entails a heavy 
penalty. Here in the parable it is evident that the neglect of the 
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king’s invitation was a grievous offense to the majesty of the prince, 
for it is punished with extreme torture. Christ is not afraid to tel] 
us that hell itself must be the torment inflicted upon those who 
neglect the King’s warnings in serious matters and face the King’s 
verdict and judgment while in a state of rebellion and with mortal 
sin on their souls. As many as sixteen times in the Gospel, our Lord 
mentions hell as the place of punishment for those who willingly, 
knowingly and deliberately transgress God’s law in a grievous 
matter. It is not for us to question that doctrine when Christ so 
distinctly teaches it; on the contrary, we must live in fear of that 
dread punishment and especially take heed to the warning that He 
gives us in to-day’s Gospel. 

If we are faithful to the invitation, if we enter the banquet hall 
which He has prepared for us in His Church, if we kneel devoutly 
and humbly at the banquet table of the Lamb, if we keep ever and 
always in every phase of our lives, in our daily occupations, as 
fathers, mothers, wives, children, as old men and young, that robe of 
justice, that garment of innocence, the wedding raiment, unstained 
by sin; if in the family circle, in our offices, on the street, at all 
times, under the stress of every temptation, we keep ourselves from 
the world and its vanities, we can be sure, dear brethren, that when 
the King will come into His banquet hall where His friends are 
gathered, He will have for us no words of reproof, but words of 
encouragement and reward. Looking upon that garment which 
we have kept unstained, He will recognize us as His loving children 
and loyal servants and address us these words: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.” 





FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 
Three Sermons by W. W. WHALEN 


I. The Great Lover 


“Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love; therefore have I drawn 
thee” (Jer. xxxi. 3). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Forty Hours’ Devotion recalls Christ’s great Love Feast of 
Holy Thursday. 
II, His love embraces all manner of men. 
Ill. Fortunate the soul who returns that love. 
Conclusion: Come to the King’s Supper. 
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Every ten years the Catholic peasants of Oberammergau stage 
their great Passion Play, and all the world comes to their theatre, 
and is hushed into reverence. It is a labor of love for those village 
actors. Their few dramatic sins are forgiven them, because they 
love so very much. Their financial returns are small, last year 
smaller than ever, when the mark failed. Anna Bauer, who played 
“Martha,” received only $2.50 for all her splendid efforts. The 
Passion Players have been offered a million dollars for a permit to 
film their Christ-drama for the nations, but have refused the bribe. 
They will not bow down before the golden calf, though they all need 
money. 


Tue BEGINNING OF Forty Hours’ DEVOTION 


In our parishes once a year, we re-enact the great love drama of 
Holy Thursday night, when the world’s greatest Lover gave the 
greatest pledge of affection any lover can offer—Himself. For 
nineteen hundred years, the Church has been consistently teaching 
that Christ is with us always, day and night, on our altars. About 
the middle of the 16th century began the Forty Hours’ Devotion, in 
memory of the time the body of the Great Lover lay cold in the tomb. 
This special term of devotion has spread throughout the whole 
world. 

Christ, hiding His splendor and showing His delight to be with 
the children of men, stays in the small circle of the Host. His sacra- 
mental Presence is the life of the Church. She is the poet Dryden’s 
“milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged,” often chased by 
hounds, arrows of hate aimed at her heart; frequently doomed to 
death by laws and law-makers, though she is fated not to die. When 
God has built a Church, they labor in vain who would tear it down. 
Her enemies, sometimes even the children she has nourished in her 
bosom, rise and direct blows at her. She has been wounded often, 
but never unto death, for the Heart of the Church, which throbs in 
the tabernacle, cannot be killed. Many of her foes, like Emperor 
Julian the Apostate, must pay unwilling tribute from the swamp of 
their despair : “Thou has conquered, O Galilean!” 

Like the union of the mother and her unborn babe is the holy tie 
that binds the Catholic to his Church. The soul that Christ pur- 
chased with His Good Friday sacrifice is fed and strengthened by 
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the daily Sacrifice of the Mass. In heather lands in the Far-East, 
where the snows never fall, in endless stretches of ice-bound waste 
in the far North, on cheap little altars is consummated and commem- 
orated the great Love Feast. From the Sacred Heart in the Host 
pulsates the Blood of Grace into the bodies and souls of Catholics 
of all races and climes. Every Mass is a heart-throb to keep that 
Blood fresh and powerful: wine generating virgins; love begetting 
heroes ; humility laying low mountains of pride; patience, like Job’s, 
counting the long, lone hours in the deserted churches till that tender 
watchfulness brings careless and worldly souls to kneel before the 
tabernacle. There, with the shadow of the death-draped crucifix 
hanging over the living Presence,, the Catholic soul is encouraged 
and renewed. He gladly died on the hill, because He could live 
forever on our altars. 

But closer even than the altar He comes to His chosen souls— 
closer even than when the little bell tells with silver tongue that, 
surrounded by His angelic legions, He is descending again to earth 
at the Consecration. When St. Peter saw his Master with Moses 
and Elias, shining like the sun, while the Father and the Holy Ghost 
hovered above, the great Apostle cried out: “Let us build here a 
tabernacle for Thee, Son of God!” What love and labor that heroic 
fisherman would have put into that abode for his Lord! But Christ 
would not have it so. Nowadays His priests have to build iron 
tabernacles about Him, lest thieves break through and dishonor, for 
hate of Him and His Church flourishes on every side. A new cross 
of desecration ever awaits Him. And out of that iron tabernacle, 
with its silken veil, from the golden edge of the Communion cup, 
He flies on the white wings of love into the tabernacle of the hearts 
along the rail. 


Curist Comes To ALL PEOPLES 


He comes to all. Any soul that finds her way to His sanctuary 
rail, He graciously embraces. He lifts poor human nature, and 
unites it with His divinity. Two pieces of wax in the tense heat are 
not more firmly melted together than the soul and her Saviour. The 
beggar maid, who looked up into the face of King Cophetua, never 
saw such love as the poor soul sees burning in the eyes of her King. 

Just as at the Last Supper, He found an apostle without the 
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white wedding garment of grace, so do the angels of the tabernacle 
shudder, seeing Judas today at the rail. Mercy is betrayed again 
as it was on that grand, but sorrowful night, before He went out to 
the garden, “forspent with love and shame.” 

“But the olives, they were not blind to Him, 


The little gray leaves were kind to Him 
When into the woods He came.” 


All nature without a soul that night worshipped its Maker. Only 
the created being that would live always hated. The treachery at 
the Last Supper paved the way to the great apostacy of the traitor’s 
kiss in the garden, where the moonlight shuddered. Judas sold his 
Redeemer and his own soul for silver. Souls today scoff at the Son 
of God with the kisses of their lips, drawing their Bridegroom into 
a bosom stained with passion and sacrilege. 

Peter received the divine Bread fervently, worthily, but shortly 
after, depending on his own strength and resolution, abandoned his 
Lord. From the pages of the past, the first great Pope warns: 
“Soul of my son, be ever on your guard. Whither go you? Quo 
vadis? ‘Take heed lest you fall as I did. Sunday morning finds you 
at the holy rails. Sunday afternoon beholds you engrossed in the 
pages of sensational newspapers, which invite to evil imaginations 
and lust.” 

John, also, humbly approaches the rail today, as he did the table 
on that Holy Thursday night. His soul is pure as snow, his Com- 
munion a thing of eternal beauty and a joy to the angels forever. 
His faith lifts him close to the Sacred Heart, and he hears whisper- 
ings which cannot be repeated, but are stored away in the treasure 
hoard of his own soul. His fervent reception of his Lord atones 
for the coldness and neglect of many of his brethren. John mur- 
murs in the words of a Kempis: “Moses, Thy servant, Thy great 
and special friend, made an ark of incorruptible wood, which he 
also covered with the purest gold, that he might deposit therein the 
tablets of the law; and shall I, a miserable creature, presume so easily 
to receive Thee, the Maker of the law and the Giver of life?” 


THE SAviouR RESTORES SOULS 


Oh, fortunate soul that worthily receives her Saviour! The still, 
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small voice murmuring in her heart, is the voice that pierced the 
depths of the tomb, and brought forth to life Lazarus, whose body 
was already the food of worms. That voice can drive away demons, 
greedy to drag down the soul, and bury her in sin first, and in hell 
afterwards, where the worm dieth not. That voice returned his 
innocent dead daughter to the ruler Jairus, and can restore to the 
robbed soul her lost virtue. The echo of that golden voice gave 
Magdalen pause in the midst of her scarlet sin. The haunting 
sweetness of that voice brought her, daring, but shame-faced, to His 
feet in the house where she was not welcome; led her bravely up to 
the foot of the cross, where she stood till the end, when the strong 
men ran away. With that hidden voice so near to your soul that 
only you can catch the whispers, what is there that you cannot gain, 
what height can you not scale, what wound in your vice-racked 
heart can you not heal! 

So the Great Lover King, dear friends, has come to your parish 
to hold His Love Feast. From the highways of business and the 
byways of sin, He invites you. “Could you not spend one hour with 
Me?” was His lament in the garden, when His disciples slept while 
He agonized. I hope that reproach will be addressed to no soul in 
this parish. “I have prepared My table, all things are ready, come 
ye to the marriage of the King and the soul.” Yes, I know you will 
come—here in the morning to Mass, and at night that you may 
bear home to your relatives and friends the benediction kiss of the 
Great Lover. “I have loved you with an everlasting love,” He says. 
Let His love not be in vain. Follow Him up to the peaks. Excel- 
sior! Up to the mountain top, where the air is pure with prayer and 
sweet with grace—up to where the Father’s care is hiding behind 
the cloud. There we shall build a tabernacle not for Moses and 
Elias, the heroes of the Old Law, which has passed away, but a 
home for the Son of God. That home shall be in our hearts. 











Recent Publications 


Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages. By Maurice De 
Wulf. (Princeton University Press. 1922.) 


Professor De Wulf, the distinguished critic and student of medieval 
philosophy and its history, has already rendered such important service 
in that department that he needs no introduction to our readers. For 
some years he has been lecturing on his favorite topic in two of our 
American non-Catholic universities, and the interest thus created in 
the scholasticism of the Middle Ages will, no doubt, do much to 
dissipate some of the prejudice that is unfortunately still entertained 
against it. 

In the present work, which consists of the lectures delivered at 
Princeton University two years ago, the author breaks new ground. 
His aim is “to approach the Middle Ages from a new point of view, 
by showing how the thought of the period, metaphysics included, is 
intimately connected with the whole round of Western civilization to 
which it belongs.” That is indeed a very laudable and much desired 
undertaking. It cannot be gainsaid that hitherto the study of medieval 
philosophy has been what might be called one-sided ; it concerned itself 
chiefly with establishing and discussing actual doctrines, and with 
pointing out their development or the connection, literary or intellectual, 
between one philosopher and another, while little attention has been 
given to the historical setting or background of these doctrines. 

The elements that go to make up the witality of a civilization are 
numerous and complex; they are not isolated, nor are their opera- 
tions sporadic; but all are governed by a rigorous interdependence, 
which may not be so apparent in the intellectual and moral elements 
as it is in the social, political or juridical, but it is none the less real 
and powerful. Moreover, philosophy is not static, it enjoys no im- 
munity from the vicissitudes of time. The thoughts of Plato and 
Aristotle reflect the conditions of the society in which they originated. 
The thoughts of Augustine, Anselm or Thomas Aquinas are not prop- 
erly understood unless read in the light of the political, economic 
and cultural conditions in which they were born. 

Owing to the extent of the subject, the author limited himself to 
the 13th century, “the watershed of European genius in its diverging 
flow.” But even here there is no pretense to treat exhaustively any 
of the innumerable problems involved. As he tells us, his work 
represents simply an attempt to open the way. A cursory perusal of 
the book leaves no doubt that the attempt is a successful one and 
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opens up a field, the further development of which cannot but give 
us a better appreciation of the philosophy and civilization of that period, 


H.J.S. 


Moses and the Law. A Study of Pentateuch Problems, By 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Edited by C. Lattey, S.J. (G.¢, 
Griffiths & Co., London.) Price: 3s, 6d, net. 


To show the great value of this collection of essays, here repub- 
lished from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, we need do little more than 
enumerate the various topics discussed and observe that the writers 
are thoroughly reliable authorities. The book has nine essays: The 
Days of Genesis, the Alleged Sources of Genesis I-III, the Flood, 
the Antiquity of Man, the Ark of the Covenant, Wellhausen and the 
Levitical Priesthood, the Chronology of the Pentateuch, Genesis and 
Evolution, the Religion of the Pentateuch. 

As everyone at all familiar with biblical difficulties of to-day knows, 
these are vital problems about which much has been written and is 
being written, by friends and foes of the Faith alike. Every priest 
and educated Catholic layman should be interested in these questions, 
and so should welcome these studies which aim to give an answer to 
objections that are often raised against the Scriptures and Catholic 
teaching. 





Acute Cases in Moral Medicine. By the Rev. Edward F. Burke, 
M.A., Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


It would be hard to find another book on any subject that gives in so 
few pages so much necessary matter and no unnecessary matter. Dr. 
Burke wastes no time in argument, but states his principles and then 
applies them, giving his readers an adequate, correct knowledge of 
certain duties. Those who are looking for reason and proof are 
referred to an appendix containing names and works of authorities. 

“Acute Cases in Moral Medicine” is a book that should be in the 
hands of all doctors and nurses, of any faith or of no faith, who have 
Catholic patients. Any conscientious person will not lose by having 
such a volume in his possession. The priest, especially if he has the cure 
of souls, will find it convenient to have such well-gathered and concise 
f information at hand. With this book in his possession, he need not 
1 wade hurriedly through his fundamental theology for the principles 
that should be second nature to him, nor through his special theology 
in search of “casus conscientiae” for precedent. If for no other rea- 
son, priests would do well to have this little book in their libraries, 
because of the glossary at the end of the book. Many of us are using 
every day medical terms of which we are not always sure and which 
sometimes cannot be found in medical dictionaries. 
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Dr. Burke’s “Acute Cases” is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the temporal rights, the second the spiritual rights of man 
coming into the world and leaving it. Naturally, under temporal 
rights it treats of man’s right to life under various headings, such as 
Embryotomy, Abortion, Ectopic Gestation, Twilight Sleep, Race Sui- 
cide, Euthanasia, and so on. Man’s spiritual rights come under the 
general heading of religion, and are treated under the special titles of 
Baptism of Necessity for both adults and infants, the Last Sacraments, 
and Christian Burial. A first appendix gives the decrees of the Holy 
Office governing operations in child birth, a second supplies nurses in 
charge of sick rooms with valuable information concerning the recep- 
tion of a priest for administering the sacraments and as to the general 
spiritual care of a patient, offering a list of good spiritual books to be 
read to him. 

One hesitates to make adverse criticism of such an invaluable little 
book as this, but it must be noted that the English at times seems 
rather ragged and there are evidences of careless proof-reading. How- 
ever, if the English is not always flowing, it may be because many 


phrases are direct translations from the scientific Latin. 
J. F.N. 


The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias. Remarkable Manifestations. 
By Rev. Baron von Kleist, $.T.D. Translated by E. F. Reeve. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York. 1922.) 


This book tells the story of certain extraordinary phenomena that 
have made their appearance in the parish church of Limpias, a village 
situated near the Bay of Biscay, in the northwestern part of Spain. 
The remarkable manifestations, which have caused an unusually great 
sensation all over the world, are connected with the crucifix that is 
fastened to the wall above the tabernacle. The cross is under a broad 
canopy of red velvet trimmed with gold lace, and rises to a height 
of nearly eight feet. The light-brown colored body measures six feet. 
It is a life-sized wooden figure of our Lord. While the congregation 
was assembled in the church for a mission on March 30, 1919, many 
people declared they saw the figure of Christ close its eyes. Later, 
others saw the mouth open and close, the breast heave and the features 
contract as if in agony. The head too was seen to move from side 
to side. All these manifestations, however, were not seen by all at 
the same time. 

Since the story of these happenings was recorded in the book before 
us, 400,000 people have visited the church and thousands upon thou- 
sands have seen the apparitions, while over 2,500 have testified under 
oath to having witnessed the prodigies. Men of all classes of pro- 
fessions from Europe and America have visited the church, gazed on 
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the crucifix and sought for a natural explanation. Distinguished pro- 
fessors of physics and psychology have been appointed in a commission 
of inquiry, but thus far have obtained no results. Many went there 
to scoff and ridicule, but remained to pray. Enormous numbers of 
conversions and over a thousand remarkable cures of disease have 
taken place. 

The book is interesting and well worth reading. The author begins 
by giving a brief sketch of the Spanish village. He then states the 
facts of the case, followed by the testimony of a large number of 
witnesses. He gives the details of the episcopal investigation and 
finally his own opinion, which is that we must attribute these phe- 
nomena to a supernatural cause. The grounds for this conviction he 
gives clearly but at all times objectively. 


H. J. S. 


Dominus Vobiscum. A Book of Letters. By the Rt. Rev. Francis 
C. Kelly, D.D., LL.D. With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. F. A. Purcell, 
D.D. (Matre & Co., Chicago. 1922.) 


In a series of twenty-four letters addressed to a seminarian about 
to be raised to the priesthood, Monsignor Kelly has set forth very 
attractively those qualities of mind and character that should be found 
in the minister of God. In a clear, persuasive and simple, yet digni- 
fied style, the lessons of priestly perfection are restated and emphasized 
in a newness of form that is at once instructive and inspiring. The 
one supreme purpose of the priesthood, the lofty aims to be kept 
constantly in view in public and private life in order to fulfill that 
purpose, all that goes to make up, in the true sense of the word, not 
only the man of God but also the man among men, are set before 
the reader in a way that makes the book one of supreme interest and 
compelling fascination. Though addressed to a seminarian, the book 
is also for all priests, who will find in it much that will help them 
to make themselves what persons have a right to expect them to be. 
No priest can read it without saying that he is the better for having 
done so. 


Problems of American Democracy. By R. O. Hughes. Price: 
$1.60; The Art of Debate. By Warren Choate Shaw. Price: $1.40. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston-New York-Chicago.) 


The future of this Republic depends on the patriotism and loyalty 
of our future citizens ; and Professor Hughes in his interesting volume 
“Problems of American Democracy,” aims to teach them their duties 
by explaining the educational, religious and economic principles neces- 
sary for the preservation of the spirit of democracy. His strictures 
on private schools and his evident approval of State control under the 
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Smith-Hughes, Smith-Towner and Sterling-Towner bills detract from 
the value of the work. His references to religious freedom during 
the seventeenth century are erroneous. Taken as a whole, the book 
is good; the author has erred by imaginary zeal rather than by bias. 
It is well written and logically arranged and should aid both teacher 
and pupil. 

To help the student in the art of debate and public speaking is the 
raison-d’etre of Professor Shaw’s “The Art of Debate.” Neglect of 
the principles of elocution is apparent in our modern training and 
the lack of good, logical speakers is the result. The author makes 
many clever suggestions and lays down the principles underlying the 
art of debate. To detect the fallacies in an opponent’s arguments is 
the first requisite of the speaker, and a careful study of the pages of 
this volume will aid the student in acquiring this essential art. It 
. should be a welcome addition to every high school. 













a. Bee 






Life of Mother Mary of Saint Maurice. Translated from the 
French by Mary Caroline Watt. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Price: $2.75. 


Discourses and Essays. By John Ayscough. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.25. 


The life of the second Superior-General of the Society of Marie 
Reparatrice, written by a member of the Society, has been well trans- 
lated by Miss Watt. It is the story of a devoted religious who labored 
to spread the devotion of consoling the forgotten and outraged 
Saviour of the World. During the religious persecutions in France 
and Portugal, the society was driven into exile, but the fortitude of 
the Superioress supported the members in every trial. She offered up 
her sorrows and afflictions to Him who had suffered all excesses for 
the salvation of the human race. The Archbishops of Paris and 
Rheims and the Bishop of Poitiers have written introductions to the 
work, 

The Ayscough volume contains a series of fugitive essays and ad- 
dresses written during the last few years. They deal with religious and 
historical subjects and, like all the works of this distinguished English 
cleric, are interesting and well prepared. Every reader will find 
both pleasure and instruction in reading them. 























Catholicism and Criticism. By Pére Etienne Hugueny, O.P. 
Translated from the fourth French edition by Father Stanislaus M. 
Hogan, O.P. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1922.) 


This book is a translation of the first of three volumes published 
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under the title “Critique et Catholique.” It is a treatise on apologetics, 
“giving a brief exposition of the motives for belief which our Faith 
commands.” In view of the religious indifference and scepticism that 
prevail everywhere outside the Church, the addition of another work 
of this kind to an already long list needs no apology ; on the contrary, 
deserves a warm welcome. 

The purpose of apologetics is to give a scientific presentation of 
the claims which divine revelation has on the assent of every rational 
mind; it seeks by a process of reasoning to make faith reasonable 
to men. However, after all that has been done to show that their is 
no conflict between reason and revelation, the former is, neverthe- 
less, continually handicapped in its search by new obstacles. Diffi- 
culties and objections long defunct are resuscitated and presented to 
the world in a new dress. Every advance of science, physical, his- 
torical or other, is hailed as a triumph of reason over revelation. In 
view of these constantly changing conditions, the apologist has no 
alternative but to readjust the old defences to meet the exigencies of 
the time. It was with this idea in mind, no doubt, that the distinguished 
author undertook the present work, though in the elaboration of his 
thesis he seems to have been governed to a great extent by the needs 
of the rationalists of his own country. 

After a brief discussion of the object, method and division of 
apologetics, he considers the Christ-fact, the Jewish-fact, the Catholic 
Consciousness of Primitive Christianity, Jesus and the Church, the 
Conversion of St. Paul, the Conversion of the Roman Empire, the 
Church and Primitive Sects, the Church and the Churches, the Church 
and Universalist Religions, the Church and the World, the Church 
and Sanctity, the Church and Miracles. These facts he subjects to 
the test of a severe and merciless criticism, and in the last chapter, 
the Act of Faith, concludes that faith and reason or Catholicism and 
criticism are in perfect harmony and that the former has nothing to 
fear from the just exactions of the latter. Three appendices have 
been added, followed by a bibliography chiefly of French works. In 
the list of Encyclopedias, the editors have made the unpardonable 
blunder of identifying the Catholic Encyclopedia with the Realency- 
clopadie of Pauly Wissowa. 

The translation is clear and well done. Unfortunately, the list of 
corrigenda is a long one, but it would be longer if all had been added 
that are in the text. 

H. j.& 


Matrimony Minus Maternity. By M. H. Sexton. (The Devin- 
Adair Co., New York.) 


In the first chapter, the author speaks of “lighting up the burrows 
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of the vermin on the family tree,” and “locating the stains on the 
social linen of this day and generation.” He has certainly lived up 
to his promise. The evils he decries are indeed sins crying to Heaven 
for vengeance, and his castigation is none too severe, yet in avoiding 
Charybdis he has encountered Scylla. In frankness and fearlessness, 
his language is reminiscent of Brann in “The Iconoclast,” and he 
calls the proverbial spade, a “spade” and nothing more. Yet, for 
the general reading public, the book may prove dangerous, shocking 
the prude and gratifying the prurient. For the growing generation 
it may be a source of temptation or a serious occasion of sin. To fight 
vice is a noble ambition and deserves credit, but the end seldom justifies 
the means. The volume is too plain in its language and too sensa- 


tional in its methods for general circulation. 


cee 








The Mystery of Jesus. By Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1922.) 


This volume is the fifth in the series of treatises on mystical theology 
begun by the author several years ago. Its contents are so closely 
connected with those of its predecessor, “Divine Contemplation for 
All,” that the two may justly be called companion volumes. In the 
latter, his aim has been to give “the first and most important function 
of the mystical life.” It deals, consequently, with the theory; while 
the present work, coming down from the abstract and general to 
the concrete, treats one of the principal objects of contemplation, 
namely, the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord. Those who are familiar 
with the author’s previous treatises need not be informed that he 
writes interestingly and clearly, with a deep spirituality and a love 
prompted by things divine. 






The Lost Ring. A Play for School Commencement Exercises. 
By the Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M. (Frederick Pustet Co., New 
York.) Lauda Sion. Organ Accompaniment. Compiled by the 
Rev. Thomas Rust, O.F.M. Edited and Composed by the V. Rev. 
Peter Griesbacher. (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago.) 


“The Lost Ring” is an admirable play for Catholic schools. The 
text is interesting, the plot well laid and the situations are good. Mr. 
Charles A. O. Korz has annotated it for the stage. The words sell 
for fifty cents, the music for seventy-five cents. 

In “Lauda Sion,” the antophons, hymns, litanies, psalms and Canti- 
cles for the different feasts of the year are given with organ ac- 
companiments according to the strict Gregorian chant. The author 
is well known as an authority on plain chant and a composer of rare 
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ability. Every organist who loves the old music of the Church and 
wishes to add to the solemnity of the services should purchase and 
use a copy of this work. 


Misrellanes 


“To the Heart of a Child,” by Josephine Van Dyke Brownson (The 
Encyclopedia Press, New York), was written, as the title indicates, to 
bring religious truths home to children, by instructing the Sunday School 
teachers in the proper methods of imparting knowledge. It was so 
successful in Detroit that the authoress offers it to all Catholic teachers. 
If every teacher would follow its instructions, every Sunday School in 
the United States would be a model school. The Rev. John J. Wynne, 
S.J., furnishes the preface. 

“Holiness of Life,” by St. Bonaventure, was translated into English 
by the late Father Costello, O.F.M., and edited by Father Wilfrid, 
O.F.M. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 80 cents.) It needs no 
recommendation as it has been a standard work for centuries. 

“The Catholic Nurse,” by the Rev. Richard J. Murphy, S.J. (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee), is a guide for the Catholic nurse 
in her professional and religious duties. 

“Jesus, True God and True Man,” by Sister Mary Philip of the Bar 
Convent, York (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 60 cents), is a series 
of prayers and thoughts for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

“The Road to Casia,” by the Rev. Henry Brenner, O.S.B. (St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey), is a metrical life of St. Rita, showing the holiness 
of her days and the necessity of imitating her virtues. 





